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A MARKED characteristic of the nineteenth century has 
been its prodigious material evolution. Matter has been 
king; but one of the fascinating phases of the evolution of 
matter and its applications in the work of mankind has been 
the transformation of matter. In the development of physics, 
matter, which once seemed a dead thing, inert and intractable, 
has, through the transformations of steam, electricity, and still 
more subtle phenomena, come to seem as airy and subtile as 
spirit itself. The passage from the letter to the spirit of 
religion has not been more marked than the change from 
gross materialism to the conception of a universe alive in 
every particle and ready for the highest uses. The incarna- 
tion of God in humanity is not more reassuring than this 
new revelation of the incarnation of God in the material 
world. 

oe 


A rumor is abroad concerning an uprising of allied 
Kurds and Armenians. A war of independence is threat- 
ened, and the revolutionists ask the powers of Europe to 
hold their hands while they strike for independence. That 
the Kurds and the Armenians can be allies will seem to 
many like an alliance between the wolf and the lamb. But 
the ways of Orientals are incomprehensible to us. Loot and 
politics have always entered into the struggles between the 
Kurds, the Armenians, and the Turks. The contest between 
the highlanders and the lowlanders in Eastern Turkey would 
not be a bar to their union against the common tyrant, Abdul 
Hamid; nor would such an alliance in a war for indepen- 
dence prevent hostilities between the allies if they were once 
successful. There is little doubt that, if the Christian powers 
of Europe would simply stand aside and let the subjects 
of the Sublime Porte fight it out among themselves, they 
would quickly gain their independence. But each great nation 
wants a slice of Turkey. If war breaks out the chances are 
that, when it is ended, Armenia will pass under the power of 
Russia, and be no happier for the change. 
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Ir one were to trust the rumors and expressed opinions 
about religion in the church, in society, and in the press, 
one might decide that religion pure and undefiled no longer 
attracted the attention of the people. The religious editorial, 
we are told, is gone. The day of the religious newspaper is 
passed. Preaching no longer holds the interest of the 
people. If the Church is to have any future, it must do 
something. In short, works, and not faith, are now in 
demand. So runs the superficial judgment of many. But, 
judging by the many periods of ebb and flow in the tides of 
social sentiment, one who looks both backward and forward 
may see that society is preparing itself for a rising tide of 
religious feeling. Religion, defined as faith, trust, depend- 
ence upon a power which holds all our fortunes in its keep- 
ing, is the deepest need of human society. It would be an 
act of supreme folly to make any plans for the twentieth 
century which should not include religion as the one subject 
which will engage most attention when we get a little further 
on. 
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WE enter upon a new year and a new century, offering 
what ought to be acceptable to a wide circle of readers. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who is known wherever the sun. 


shines on English-speaking people, will conduct the depart- 
ment of “Good News.” Rev. E. A. Horton, the well-known 
and popular preacher, will furnish information concerning 
the work of Sunday-schools. Our “Current Topics” will 
be reduced by one column; and the space will be given to 
President Eliot and Secretary St. John of the Unitarian As- 
sociation, who will each week furnish information concern- 
ing the spirit and progress of Unitarian work in all parts of 
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the country. While the space of “Current Topics ” will be 
reduced, the same number of subjects will be discussed in 
briefer paragraphs. The work of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will be presented by the Secretary, Miss 
Rebecca D. Homer. The reports of the Women’s Alliance 
will be furnished by Mrs. E. A. Fifield. Rev. F. B, Mott 
will edit «Church News.” ‘Those who write in these various 
departments are responsible for what they write, and objec- 
tions to their statements or criticisms of their work should 
be addressed personally to them. 


Men Not Things. 


The nineteenth century has been a wonder-working age. 
While one old idea of miracle has been gradually fading 
away and losing its power, another, always associated with 
it, has grown. The miracle is the miraculum, the wonder, 
the exhibition of power before unknown. The nineteenth 
century has been a wonder-box from which have been 
brought things as rare and strange as if they had been im- 
ported from some world beyond the sun. But, as we begin 
the twentieth century, we are reminded that, after all, these 
things are merely ¢hzngs. They cannot direct themselves to 
useful ends. 

But the nineteenth is also pouring into the twentieth cen- 
tury a stream of moral energy and spiritual power let loose 


‘by the wonderful meanings which we have found in matter, 


——matter no longer in our thought dead, but living and 
thrilling with energy. Through materialism we have passed 
to a knowledge of matter which impresses even dullards 
with its mystery and wonder. We enter the new century 
tingling with anticipation. The world has become one. 
Great powers have been.let loose, but also in part they have 
been harnessed for the uses of man. Up and down the high- 
ways of the world where once man travelled and traded and 
fought his battles, with asses and camels and horses and 
elephants, now travellers and merchants and warriors do 
their business and fight their battles with thunder-bolts, with 
thé whirlwind and the lightning. 

We drive, but we are also driven. Therefore, the great 
task which the nineteenth century hands over to its suc- 
cessor is the production of human beings wise enough, good 
enough, strong enough, to harness and control all these new 
energies for the benefit of mankind. With all the new com- 
plications of power, with the great adventures of business 
and the tasks of statesmanship, the most evident need is the 
need of master-minds who can move among these new forces 
with skill, with courage, and with commanding motives. 
Even the selfish masters of industry, diplomacy, and war, 
are discovering that what they need most to keep their work 
from breaking up in their hands is intellect. 

For the moment, the strongest rule the-market and the 
court. Often they rule without conscience. Their aim is to 
The second need of the times, then, is moral 
power to match the intellectual power which is now going 
into the task of subduing the world. The greatest men are 
doubtful of the issues. No man is far-sighted enough to see 


‘the results of the new enterprises which are under way. The 


wisest are in doubt, righteous men are confounded, the 
merciful are at their wits’ end, the meek do not yet inherit 
the earth. he 

Judged: by the standards of other days, there is no lack of 
great men and women; but judged by the tasks before them, 
judged: by the events that are passing, judged by the oppor- 
tunities of action and by the forces at their command, the 
men and women who are entering the twentieth century are 
weak, vacillating, and puny. They are burdened by their 
cares. They are weary with tugging at the reins: They 
cannot stop, and they dare not go forward. j 

In all crises of the world’s history, when men and women 
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- have been wanted, they have been produced, for new tasks 
and special deliverances. 


Now the demand which is made 
in no doubtful terms for a new, a stronger, a wiser, a better 


generation of men and women will be met by their produc- 


tion. When they. come, they will be happier than we have 
been, because they will drive and not be driven, they will 
have a happy sense of power and freedom ; and once more, 
with the divine wisdom, they will rejoice in the habitable 


earth. 


Religion has of necessity in the past been a process of 
atonement, of self-sacrifice, a service of sorrow, a burden of 
vicarious suffering. With increase of moral strength and 
spiritual power, with a better adaptation of blessings re- 
ceived to the common needs of man, there will come a new 
joy in religion. Vicarious happiness will prevail over sor- 
row, the new atonement will not be one of suffering, but of 
uplifting and joy. And again the old saying will come true: 
“ Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity. There- 
fore, thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.” 


Cruelty of Nature. 


The question is of considerable interest to farmers, as well 
as to scientists, whether Nature is after all cruel in her ar- 
rangement; that is, whether the relations which we bear to 
the animals and animal life are such that the killing of domes- 
tic animals for food is to be sharply condemned, as it is by 
some. We are often told that the whole world is a charnel- 
house, and that it is a question of strength and fleetness as 
to which animal shall devour the other, and that finally 
man comes in with skill to make more killing weapons, and 
becomes the most cruel of all living beings. Sir Samuel 
Baker declared that nature was ‘‘a system of terrorism from 
the beginning te the end”; and John Stuart Mill said that 
one of the things most evidently designed in nature ‘‘is that 
a large proportion of all animals should pass their existence 
in tormenting and devouring other animals.” A recent 
number of Our Animal Friends controverts this position, 
and takes the position that terror in human beings is largely 
due to imagination. In other words, a large proportion of 
the fear, misery, and pain in nature is dependent upon 
imagination. This imagination being largely absent from 
lower animals greatly reduces the fear and the terror that 
is so strongly pictured by Baker and Mill. Mr. Wallace, 
the rival of Darwin as an investigator, goes so far as to 
maintain that “the constant effort to escape enemies, ' the 
ever-recurring struggle against the forces of nature, are 
means by which much of the beauty and harmony and even 
enjoyment of nature are produced.” At least in this way 
have been developed some of the most superb qualities of 
animal life, such as the fleetness of the horse and deer and 
‘antelope, and the muscular beauty which accompanies that 
fleetness. Sir Francis Galton also maintains that the strug- 
gle for existence is by no means to be counted as “a 
wretched feature of nature, involving mainly misery and 


pain.” The farm boy may have observed this same truth, 
P 


when he has seen an alliance of many sorts of birds in con- 
tention with a marauding hawk. J. C. Hirst of Liverpool, 
England, in a book discussing this question, concludes that 
«the amount of actual suffering caused by the struggle for 
existence among animals is altogether insignificant.” The 
‘reviewer concludes finally that “we may believe that the 
_yarious carnivorous enemies of the gentler races of animals 
are much more serviceable in training them to the finest 
exercise of Skill and fleetness than they are destructive of 
their numbers or oppressively noxious to their happiness ; 
and that, in a world in which death is necessary, death by 
the assaults of carnivorous enemies is much less painful 
than any other methods by which life may be extinguished.” 
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It is pointed out by another writer that nature seems for a 
long while to have been moving steadily toward a provision 
for bringing about that change which we call death by means 
of an electrical discharge. Not only are there many 
creatures capable of instantly benumbing their victims ; but 
Dr. Livingstone tells us that, when a lion knocked him down . 
and severely shook him, he was deprived, not only of pain, 
but of terror. All this discussion, however, does not encour- 
age the careless or cruel treatment of our domestic animals. 
Its object is to show that the relation of man and animal 
may be one entirely free from the charge of cruelty. 

The religious bearing of the subject is pertinent. The 
old theology gave us a Creator, who made the worlds aé 
nihilo, and decreed the whole order of events from the begin- 
ning. The newer theology, based upon the evolution hypoth- 
esis, defines nature as eternal progress. It says there has 
been a divine uplook from the very outset. Life from the 
beginning has been moral and co-operative. The struggle 
for life in the vegetable world is the elbowing of the trees 
for light and sunshine, to create beauty and utility. The 
struggle of the animal world is rarely to destroy, but to pre- 
serve and to advance life, Destructive-insects are in the 
main scavengers, turning vegetable decay into animal life. 
Purely destructive creatures are few in number, and are 
clearly cases of degeneration. ‘(The robin destroys worms 
for young robins. We do not consider her malevolent. The 
aim and end of the struggle all along the line of evolution is 
not more death, but higher life. The product at last is man. 
Without the struggle for existence, no such creature as man 
could ever have existed. Jelly-fish once in existence, it must 
have been jelly-fish forever.” The older theology explains 
evil as a contest of man with God. The new theology ex- 
plains it as unfinished good. Man is the most profound 
illustration and noblest product of the ethical aim of nature ; 
but, like all other creatures in the line of evolution, he must 
die, that he, too, may move forward and upward. As we 
find animals on the road, so, also, is man moving by mile- 
stones of progress. 


The Clock Ticks. 


The garment of God is unrent. It is one, indivisible. It 
is only the mechanic mind of man that, on a theory, parcels 
it, divides it into epochs, periods, ages, centuries. It is a 
seamless robe, wrought into close and even texture, all inter- 
dependence, unity, and harmony. It is one with eternity, 
this time of which we speak. There is no welt or joining 
where one ends and the other begins. Like the star-sown 
vault of ether, it has no bounds, ; 

But the ticking of the clock is in some sense a measure of 
the unmeasured, a limiting of the unlimited, a dividing of 
the undivided, by the swing of the great earth pendulum. This 
ticking of the clock is a significant thing,— solemn, poetical, 
even sublime. We listen to it without thinking that the 
mighty forces of the universe are at play upon its stroke, 
that it is in some sense a message from the solar system, and 
has the sun as a great witness to its truth. And now the 
clock has ticked out the last days and hours of a century. 
We have passed the end of something, that, as we gaze back 
upon it, seems too complex and wonderful to be put into any 
formula. It looms behind us vast and magnificent, with its 
lights and shades strongly contrasted, and its meaning as 
yet but dimly read. 

Like pilgrims approaching some holy city, a Mecca ora 
Jerusalem, and who stand on a hillside, peering through the 
mists of early morning to catch a gleam of its domes and 
temples, the white, pearly walls of its palaces, so we stand 
now peering toward the new century, seeking to forecast 
through hope and imagination its great outlines. Will it be 
a century of science, of great discovery and invention, of 
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growth of man’s higher nature to the adequate measure of his © 


mighty intellectual advance, of readjustment of the social 
order, or of great spiritual significance and progress? 

The beginning of the nineteenth, after a comparatively arid 
period, was marked by a choir of young poets who broke 
into song, like a flock of birds in the blossoming trees of 
the spring. 

They created a new school of poetic and musical expression, 
and made, in so much, a freer air for the world to breathe. 
We can hardly fancy living before Walter Scott, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats. Burns had been 
the precursor of this poetic liberation by his passionate utter- 
ance of human rights and the dignity of man. He broke 
through the servile worship of material gods, the varnish and 
prunella of a conventional and hypocritical age, and gave 
voice to the deeper, more genuine sentiments and needs of 
human nature. That grand, defective, impetuous, yet noble 
figure stands as one who had felt and dared to speak of the 
dignity and worth of the soul. Have we any one now at the 
close of this great period of human history who, like Burns, 
can voice the hopes and aspirations of the people? 

The world in politics, in religion, in tolerance, in charity, 
has been moving along the lines laid down by the star-eyed 
poet who dreamed great poems as he stood at the plough-tail, 
and turned the furrow. The bigotry, narrowness, uncharity, 
ruthlessness, of the “ unco good,” the so-called Christians of 
his day, sent him into the great spiritual revolt which, faulty 
and imperfect as he was, has made him a prophet. For 
the world is moved by heart-beats more than by philosophies ; 
and the heart-beats of a great poet are a regenerating force, a 
purifying flame. 

So we still feel the heart of Robert Burns beating warm 
and impassioned for his kind. We feel the heat and fervor of 
his revolt as a living force, we feel his sin and shame as 
conditions out of which his nobler nature strove to rise, some- 
times in vain; and, while the clock ticks out the last days 
and hours of the century, we would give a tender thought to 
him, the forerunner of a new and better time, the brave 
knight who fought with dragons single-handed, and heralded 
liberation from old and hideous-dogmas and superstitions 
and from social injustice. 

Are there new poets, like those who made melodious the 
early years of the nineteenth century, growing up somewhere 
in obscurity, poverty, struggle, perhaps still unknown, but 
with hearts laden with a message for the new age? Has the 
clock yet ticked their birth, or are we to wait yet a while 
until the spirit is embodied, and the young idealists, the 
glorious dreamers, lovers, hopers, aspirers, are come, and 
shall reveal themselves to men? We dwell on the wonders 
of invention and discovery. We are told that the whole uni- 
verse is alive, not a dead particle anywhere. But we must 
learn these things, not as facts, but as forms of beauty, as 
living heart pulses, to have them move us. The wonder 
must become concrete in a human soul, which is the greatest 
of all wonders. It is only the great idealist who can cor- 
relate facts, and bring their secret and significance into terms 
of emotion. It is the reflex action of the soul that flushes 
the material with loveliness, and reveals the divine in terms 
that appeal both to the intellect and the heart. 

So the poet and dreamer, that some think outworn and dis- 
pensable, is still what we need to elevate the rich abundance 
of the world, that we may enjoy like gods, and not like swine. 
Man’s place in the universe is still, and always will be, the 
great theme. The preacher stands there in the pulpit to ex- 
pound it. The prophet and the poet also stand in their 
place, indispensable, needed, above all, to tell men of the 
grandeur of their being ; that they are adequate to all nobility, 
moral greatness, and goodness; that worship is as the breath 
of their nostrils, and they are aliens when they lose the sense 
of God’s presence. 

The century of material progress is only half the story. The 
other half is to be added by manhood’s spiritual stature, the 
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material state. Poor, little, insignificant man, as we sometimes 


see him, crushed by things,— too much riches, too much suc- 


cess, too much command of the physical powers of the universe ; 
and yet he so small, creeping about between the legs of those 
giant forces he has learned to command, his intellect, per- 
haps, only a counting machine, his heart a fleshly organ,— 
abnormally developed on one side, withered on the other! 

Will not the next century take him and lead him to a 
larger school of life, to a university of the soul, where the 
bestial shall diminish and the appetites be chastened? Shall 
he not then grow up to the height of his mighty privileges and 
opportunities, and become in truth God’s man, his coefficient 
helper in the redemption of the world and the bringing in of 
the kingdom of heaven? 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


“One of the most interesting studies of history,” said 
Phillips Brooks, “is to see how unspasmodic is the appear- 
ance of great men.” I believe that, as we look back upon 
the achievements of the century that has just closed, we 
discover that the public accomplishments of the leaders we 
celebrate are really but the culmination and result of long 
processes. Great men are not accidents, and their lives are 
not really isolated. The times in which they live and the 
work of smaller men who have gone before them are neces- 
sary to their success. The personal element in the great 
man must, of course, be recognized. No age or circum- 
stances can make a hero out of a mean person; but all 
history bears witness to the fact that, when God means to 
make a hero, he puts the conditions of his age and the lives 
of lesser men under tribute. He does not fling the hero 
as a meteor from the sky: he bids him grow like an oak out 
of the earth. This is the law of the continuity and economy 
of human endeavor; and any man who is in his small degree 
living a life of unselfish devotion deserves the encourage- 
ment of knowing that his little acquisition of truth and virtue 
is not lost, but is used in making possible a world’s advance. 
The gates of great events swing on small hinges. 

A recognition of this truth will help Unitarians to a more 
resolute self-respect, and give us a new dynamic of personal 
endeavor. The great victories of thought and action result 
from the diffusion of desire and enthusiasm through a wide 
circle. The unrecorded lives and labors of forgotten gen- 
erations build the foundations of a free state. An hered- 
itary drill makes possible peace and liberty. The customs 
of common folk, which to some minds seem the very antith- 
eses of progress, are the essentials of progress. The great 
elements of manhood are never novelties, Truth is always 
an orderly development opening out of a truth already known. 
In the constant exercise of familiar virtues by thousands of 
unremembered men and women lies the safety and progress 
of civilization. 

I do not wish to seem to take the ungenerous part of 
depreciating the importance of the hero. I desire not to 
pull down the famous, but to call to remembrance the for- 
gotten. A reliance upon accidental leaders is insecure, 
while a reliance upon individual effort and self-respect is an 
assurance of advance. The personal conviction and vigor 
of an individual is always contagious, and, as this personal 
vitality draws its life out of the soil of human fellowship, so 
it returns that vigor to the soil again; and by the co-operat- 
ing strength of many obscure personalities the principles 
which underlie all progress are upbuilt. Let us be sure that 
the great leader is made possible only by the tacit co-opera- 
tion of the innumerable persons in whose hearts his words 
find an echo, because they are already feeling after the same 
hopes which are in him more completely embodied. 

A grateful remembrance of the obscure virtue and patri- 
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otism which have secured the liberties of our national and 
religious fellowships cannot fail to benefit and inspire us. 
It will free us from the temptation to seek for notoriety at 
any price, and teach us to make the achievement of good 
work our aim rather than popular applause. It will supply 
us with a background for our own endeavor. Our humble 
activity in public-spirited causes is not carried on in a lonely 
arena. Before us and behind stretches a cloud of witnesses. 
Thousands upon thousands will take up our tasks when they 
drop from our hands,— take them up unspoiled by our im- 
potence and cheered perhaps, by our brave failures. Thus 
past and present and future are all made one. The old and 
the new centuries are knit together; and we behold a con- 
tinuous line of unrecorded millions, accumulating efforts, 
gathering resources, correcting errors, concentrating powers, 
with organized impulse, with unbroken vitality, pursuing the 
ideals that ever journey before us. 

. Samuet A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Tur expressions of sentiment upon the occasion of the 
opening of the new century varied widely in different parts 
of the globe. Inthe United States, at the beginning of the 
week little could have been read in the columns of the daily 
press or heard from the pulpit or the platform that was not 
suggestive of the most buoyant hope in the destinies of the 

republic and of the completest confidence in the continued 
well-being of its people. For the United States the old year 
and the old century closed amid circumstances which were 
taken to augur well for a continuation of that process of in- 
dustrial development which, in the course of the past few 
years, has aroused universal comment. The patriotic note 
was struck with distinct forcefulness in the various exercises 
that were held in the cities of the Union in observance of the 
beginning of the twentieth century. By common consent the 
day was made an occasion for an earnest glance into the 
future of the country, and the word of the seers was a word 
of confidence in the ability of the republic to solve its 
problems conscientiously and well, 
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Aproap the century opened under far less auspicious cir- 
cumstances. In Great Britain and Germany especially a 
feeling was apparent that the people are about to be con- 
fronted with problems involving their very lives. In Eng- 
land the year 1900 ended to the accompaniment of a finan- 
cial disturbance which, it is feared, has affected a far wider 
circle of concerns than the London and Globe Finance Cor- 
poration, Limited, which was the immediate object of the 
panic. Archdeacon Farrar, preaching in Westminster Abbey 
last Sunday, probably expressed the prevalent feeling of his 
country when he said that he thought it by no means im- 
probable that early in the coming century England would 
find herself in a life-struggle with a European coalition, and 
when he voiced an earnest appeal to England to arouse her- 


self in view of the increasing trade competition of Germany 


and the United States. In Germany, in a less degree, there 
were expressions of misgiving for the future; and the com- 
ment of the press was indicative of apprehension and doubt. 
Altogether, the close of the old century was not an entirely 
cheerful occasion in the Old World. 


fd 


Tue general subject of ‘hazing in schools and colleges 
has been brought to public attention by the progress of the 
military inquiry into the practices at West Point Military 
Academy, which was ordered by the department of war, to 
ascertain the justice or injustice of the charges which have 
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been made by the parents of Oscar L. Booz, a former cadet 
at the academy, that his death was the result of brutal treat- 
ment, to which, according to their allegations, he had been 
subjected while a student at the institution. The military 
board completed its work at the academy at the end of last 
week. In the course of the hearings many cadets testified 
that the “setting up exercises’? which upper classmen at 
West Point have been in the habit of imposing upon first- 
year men have been sometimes severe to the point of caus- 
ing the object of instruction to faint. Col. Mills, the di- 
rector of the academy, told the board that he had done his 
best to cause the discontinuation of the practice of “hazing ” 
at the institution, but that in all probability the evil would 
continue to exist there so long as human nature remains 
what it is now. 
se 


Tux war department announced ‘last week that no further 
action can be taken at this time concerning the return of the 
volunteers from the Philippines, in accordance with the terms 
of their enlistment. It developed at a conference which was 
held at the department of war that the service was very much 
embarrassed by the failure of Congress to relieve the situation 
in Luzon by the replacement of the volunteers by fresh 
troops; and it was plainly suggested by some of the military 
authorities who were present at the council that the United 
States may find itself compelled to offer bounties to old- 
service men in order to secure the necessary re-enlistments in 
the Philippines. It is understood at Washington that Major- 
general MacArthur, the commanding officer in the Philip- 
pines, has recommended that a bounty of $250 be allowed to 
each soldier in the islands who re-enlists for another term ; 
and the plan is said to be regarded with approbation by the 
Secretary of War and his advisers. Operations upon a 
minor scale are being continued with more or less vigor by 
General MacArthur, and the troops already in the Philip- 
pines are kept fully employed. 


& 


Tue development of events at Caracas, the capital of 
Venezuela, is being observed with some interest by the dip- 
lomats at Washington; and the gunboat Scorpion has 
been despatched to La Guayra, the chief port of Venezuela, 
to take the place of the old training-ship, Hartford. The 
National Asphalt Company, an American corporation which 
holds valuable asphalt concessions in Venezuela, complained 
to the government a fortnight ago that its rights had been 
threatened by the Venezuelan government in consequence 
of the activities-of a rival concern. A cablegram which 
reached New York from the officers of the National Asphalt 
Company at Caracas announced that so much bitterness had 
been engendered by the controversy over the asphalt con- 
cessions that the lives and properties of Americans in Vene- 
zuela were in danger,'and urged that a war-ship be de- 
spatched to La Guayra at once, to safeguard American inter- 
ests. While the officials of the department of the navy were 
not disposed to regard the situation as actually critical, they 
took measures to have the power of the United States more 
adequately represented at La Guayra than it would have been 
by the semi-obsolete Hartford. 


ed 


Tue situation in China is rapidly approaching a settle- 
ment. At the end of last week a cablegram from Pekin 
announced that the emperor had issued a peremptory com- 
mand to Prince Ching, the Chinese plenipotentiary, to sign 
the preliminary note which had been presented to the 
Chinese government by the powers a few days earlier, The 
emperor’s command was accompanied by a suggestion that 
the plenipotentiary obtain an early cessation of hostilities. 
The representatives of the powers evidently regarded the 
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attitude of China upon the terms of peace as sufficiently 
definite to warrant a favorable action upon the emperor’s 
request for a cessation of hostilities. Some such view of the 
situation by the foreign ministers in Pekin was plainly indi- 
cated by the further announcement which was made by the 
news agencies last Monday that the commander-in-chief of 
the allied forces in China had declared an armistice. It was 
explained later that the action of Gen. von Waldersee was 
not a formal armistice, inasmuch as no formal declaration of 
war had been made in China, but that a general order had 
been issued, suspending the military operations throughout 
the empire. 
wt 


Tue incursion of the Boers into the territory of Cape Col- 
ony continues with such unremitting vigor that an influen- 
tial British newspaper finds occasion to urge the government 
to send out fifty thousand fresh mounted troops to aid in the 
work of defending the colony from further invasion. Dur- 
ing the last fortnight the Boer chiefs in the field have shown 
a remarkable faculty for evading the vigilance of Gen. Kitch- 
ener’s lieutenants and for harassing British detachments 
at various points along the frontier between Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State. Gen. Kitchener evidently does 
not underestimate the gravity of the situation, although his 
official despatches indicate a somewhat optimistic reliance 
upon the loyalty of the population of Cape Colony. The 
British commander does not believe that the appeals of 
the Boer invaders to their brothers of the Cape Colony will 
result in any general demonstration of disloyalty; but he, 
nevertheless, shows a clear appreciation of the imperative 
necessity of dislodging the invaders if the loyalty of the 
Cape Dutch is to be prevented from a lapse which might 
have most significant results. 


Brevities. 


In Germany the trusts have overreached themselves, and 
are coming to grief. 


The only sure way to destroy the power of any temptation 
is to make the young superior to the pleasures that tempt. 


Dr. Hale wishes us a happy century, which is equivalent 
to wishing us a happy millennium or a happy eternity. Well! 
Why not? 


The man who cannot be a politician and be also an 
honest man is not fit to be a politician. He would not be 
honest in any business. 


Many intelligent persons know the world only through 
what they read. They are as ignorant of the real life 
around them as a lion in a menagerie, 


Whoever sends children to public schools, all must agree 
that the public schools ought to furnish to every child in the 
land the best education which is anywhere provided for. 


Sin cannot be a negation, because what we call good and 
evil result from the right or wrong direction given to posi- 
tive energies which have no moral character of their own. 


Rev. George W. Stone not only represents Unitarianism 
on the Pacific Coast, but, as historian of the Massachusetts 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, helps to foster a spirit 
of national unity and unsectional good will. 


Some children already born will live to see the beginning 
of the twenty-first century. The increase in the number of 
centenarians is one of the most striking indications of im- 
provement in the art of living which this generation has 
furnished. 


with which the beautiful-old age of Dr. Martineau has 
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Among our religious exchanges we find a very general 
confession of spiritual inertness and decline of interest in 
religion. We note also a mood of humility and “heart- 
searching.” The religious papers have been drifting away 
from revival methods. It is quite possible that the churches 
may revert to them with energy. 


The Chinese minister has tested the intelligence and 
generosity of some of our religious contemporaries. He 
has a perfect right to praise Confucius, and to say that he 
finds no Christians who live up to the teachings of Jesus. 
And yet a few good people would have the government 
punish him for his frankness. 


In a congregation rightly ordered, public opinion sup- 
ports, as a rule of life, the idea that the strength, the com- 


fort, and the instruction which men and women receive in | 


the church, they may use, first of all, for their own edifica- 
tion, but are then bound in honor and conscience to put 
them to the service of the world that lies around them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Dean Everett’s Lectures. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

One of the most helpful discussions of the function of 
intellect in religion during the last generation may be found 
in the lectures and various review articles of Dean Everett of 
the Harvard Divinity School. His luminous intelligence, 
keen discrimination, and singularly childlike wisdom are 
often at their best in these discussions. The modesty which 
has kept him from publishing his theological system, or any 
collection of his later philosophical papers, may keep us 
from realizing how large and varied are his contributions to 
current theological thought; and only his pupils can fully 
know how keen and sane are his judgments on the problems 
of philosophy, and how sure and strong his hold on the ver- 
ities of spiritual being. His demonstration, more than thirty 
years ago, of the essential oneness of science and faith, met 
and answered beforehand the blundering antitheses between 
science and religion in which many writers since have been 
entrapped, and made forever antiquated and ridiculous a 


great deal of labored effort to rule reason and knowledge out 


of the sacred precincts of theology. 

Hardly second to this service has been Dr. Everett’s 
urgent demand — now widely seconded — that both Thought 
and Will be recognized as co-ordinate factors in the genesis 
of religion, making it, as Lotze claimed, not only a move- 
ment of thought, but a movement of life, and so joining with 
the abstraction of Idealism the concreteness and spiritual 
force that bring it more closely into accord with what men 
have agreed to call reality. It is of interest to note that 
Dr. Royce, in his latest book, “The World and the Indi- 
vidual,” has come distinctly to recognize the necessity of this 
junction of thought and will in the basis of religion. 

These are but instances of the large service which Dr. 
Everett has been rendering for a generation to religious 
thought. We can but regret that his helpful and often brill 
iant papers lie hidden away in the files of various reviews, 
and wonder why they may not be gathered up for the benefit 
of those who are not privileged to share his direct instruc- 
tion. If it may happen— which Heaven grant!—that he 
shall attain a serene and prolonged old age, in which to 
arrange and send forth in orderly form the ripe results of his 
fruitful years, we might have a body of philosophical and 
religious writings only second in power ‘and beauty, in care- 
ful scholarship, in range and justness of thought, to those 
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blessed us, and second not even to these in luminous and 
self-evidencing statement, play of wit and aptness of inevi- 
table phrase, and clear apprehension of the religious prob- 
lems of the time. H. H. BarBeEr. 


Carmen Saeculare, 


BY WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 


18 


Bright Harmony in mind and star that flowereth, 
To thee, divine, arise the secular lay, 
Our joy eterne, our courage that empowereth, 
Desire and way. 


Such anthem last to thine adoréd glory 
Our fathers sang beneath the dome of blue, 
A people isolate, without a story, : 
Unblent and new. 


Fair corner-stone they laid for firm foundation, 
With deep resolve their novel state began, 
To prize, not creed nor color, race nor station, 
Nor men, but Man. 


From every zone, from every region broken, 
Our Fate bore fragments of unprizéd worth 
To rear the mansion, prophecy and token 
Of future earth. 


In marble splendor to the sun presented, 
; A temple vast essayed abundant years, 
A holy house, atonéd and cemented 
By blood and tears. 


Our genius, Liberty, her olive wearing, 
Gleamed in the throne-room of that palace free, 
Reigned with a smile, and shamed the rulers bearing 
Sword, scourge, and key. 


Il. 


Now, voyagers adown a shoreless river, 
: Our course behind wane constellations dear ; 
Before, yet unadored and alien, ever 
Strange orbs appear. 


Adieu, kind lights that aided with your blessing ! 
-’ Farewell, sweet lamps that may no more endure! 
Clear planets rise, their holiness redressing, 
As blithe and pure! 


Ah, do not thou, whose mildness large and tender, 
Desiréd Peace, did o’er our path preside, 
Thy firmament abandon and surrender 
To sterner guide! 


The century that swayed to loving fashion, 
We deemed would forth with vesper-merey go: 
Hath died away in tumult, greed, and passion, 
In war and woe. 


Fleet on and onward flies our hope, but whither, 
While darkening cloud forebodeth tempest wild ? 
Through infant eyes thine angel shineth hither, 
* Thy beacon mild. 


Bright Harmony in mind and star that flowereth, 
To thee, divine, arise the secular lay, 
. Our joy eterne, our courage that empowereth, 
Desire and way. 


The Century’s Gains. 


BY REV. J. W. CHADWICK. 


"If there are various aspects of the immediate time which 
are not encouraging to thoughtful and observant minds, it is 
impossible to appreciate, the significance of the nineteenth 
century in any comprehensive way and not be impressed by 
the multitude of advantages which the civilized countries of 
the world enjoy at the century’s end in comparison with its 


beginning. The most depressing circumstance is the engage- 


ment of the two leading nations of the world in wars of fear- 
ful cost, which many believe to he unnecessary and to have 
been avoidable and likely to entail. a chain of countless mis: 
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eries. But may we not dare to hope that for both England 
and America these intolerable conditions will breed reme- 
dial forces before long? Surely, then, there has been nothing 
in the late experience of either country to make war more 
attractive than it was five or six years ago. But it must be 
confessed that, at the century’s end, “the things that make 
for peace ” are not so much in evidence as they have seemed 
to be at various times along the century’s course. 

The enormous increase of wealth is one of the most im- 
posing aspects of the century. It has probably been greater 
than during the eighteen preceding centuries. There has 
been great, if not corresponding, increase of comfort and de- 
cency in all classes of society. It has solved many prob- 
lems,— this increase of wealth, but it has precipitated 
many others. Without inclining to the notion that “the 
rich are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer,” 
we may confess that the increase of wealth has brought no 
corresponding alleviation of poverty, and that the social fac- 
tors in the production of wealth require a more equitable 
distribution than we have attained to in this year of grace. 

The march of science has been something wonderful; and 
of its various incidents one hardly knows which to select as 
the most, or even as the more, remarkable. Chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, geology, biology, have each a fairy tale. 
The biologist himself might hesitate between the discovery 
that the cell is the fundamental form element of every organ- 
ized body and the Darwinian hypothesis. That the latter 
is an hypothesis, lacking the verification of the cellular 
theory, might perhaps decide for the former, but that “the 
origin of species by natural selection” has proved, as a 
working hypothesis, so universally fruitful, might bear the 
other way. The physicist inclines to think the conservation 
of energy the great discovery of the century, and certainly it 
is hard to overrate the splendor of the contribution which 
this discovery has made to our persuasion of the unity of 
nature and of God. But it is the doctrine of evolution, with 
Herbert Spencer for its principal protagonist, and many 
bringing gifts of ample confirmation, that will generally be 
acknowledged as the scientific discovery of the century that 
is its joy and crown. There was much previous anticipation, 
but no such consensus as this century has produced. Even 
the main significance of Darwin’s book was, as Huxley reck- 
oned, less as a proof of natural selection than as a contri- 
bution to the evolutionary principle. 

The applications of science to industry and art are more 
impressive to the average man than the discoveries of sci- 
ence. ‘To these we owe our vast industrial expansion. To 
these we owe the vast increase of wealth and the multipli- 
cation of our multi-millionaires. Here, again, among the 
many claimants for the foremost place, it is no easy matter 
to decide. The applications of steam and electricity to loco- 
motive and other machinery, and of the latter to the tele- 
graph and telephone, will generally be exalted to the highest 
rank. If these have not “rolled the heavens together like a 
scroll,” they have done this for the earth. They have anni- 
hilated time and space. They have brought the ends of the 
earth together. They have made for the solidarity of the 
race,— a condition which has the defect of its quality. Too 
frequently, in the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, the 
lamb has been inside the lion. 

The power loom and the steam printing-press have had 
ample eulogy. The photograph, honoring the names of 
Daguerre and Talbot as no others, has had less than its ap- 
propriate meed of praise. Its agility is something mar- 
vellous for in gya— of a second it will give you a portrait 
of the sun. But its ministry to intellectual culture and the 
affections is its chief claim upon our gratitude. It has accom- 
plished wonders for the democracy of art, bringing to people 
of narrow competence reproductions of great pictures and 
statues hardly less beautiful than the originals. We are told 


that in the homes of the East London poor there is always @ 
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row of pictures of the boys and girls who have gone off to 
America or Australia. These are the household gods. Fol- 
low the hint, and you will come upon innumerable illustra- 
tions. The reaction of photography on the sciences is the 
generous payment of an acknowledged debt. It has caught 
one of the nebule i flagrante delictu,—in the very act of 
putting off an equatorial ring! 

Of political changes the increase of popular government 
has been the most notable. It has had its painful incidents, 
and has by no means been the panacea it was thought to be 
a century ago. Nevertheless, it has so amply justified itself 
that even Napoleon’s vices are the least dust of the balance 
in comparison with his conservation of the principles of the 
revolution. Of special political changes the emancipation of 
4,000,000 slaves on our own soil has been the most impres- 
sive. Here, again, there has been some disappointment; but, 
when we consider that slavery was crushing slave and master 
and the nation in its monstrous coil, we may well address 
ourselves with a courageous heart to the completion of the 
work which Lincoln and his peers so gloriously began. 

To the dying century’s last conscious moments the soci- 
ologist brings words of very special consolation. He recites 
its educational triumphs, the multiplication of college and 
common schools, of books and libraries, of newspapers and 
magazines,— the wheat growing with the tares,—the ad- 
vances in prison discipline and in the treatment of the in- 
sane, the wiser dealing with extreme poverty. What a gain 
for humanity the reduction of capital offences from scores 
and hundreds to the narrowest limits! Equally significant 
has been the gain in medical science. The discovery of 
anesthesia has proved one of the most invaluable blessings 
ever brought by knowledge to the use of Love. 

In the religious sphere we have had much to be thankful 
for in the growth of sympathy and toleration, in the softening 
of the ancient creeds, in that better understanding of the Bible 
which is destined to accomplish fundamental changes in re- 
ligious thought and life, in the implications of comparative 
religion, in the growing apprehension of Christianity as 
more a life than any doctrinal assent. In morals there have 
not been wanting signs of that “interregnum” which some 
years ago was prophesied as certain to attend the transfer 
of morals from a supernaturalist to a rational ground. What 
is certain is that the humanitarian energies of society have 
been much enlarged. The weak and bad and suffering of 
all kinds have had tenderer and wiser thought. Meantime 
the temptations of the more highly organized community 
have been too tremendous to be universally withstood. But 
that the proportion of failure has been small is shown by the 
general stability of the business world, which results far less 
from the application of any prudential checks than from the 
good personal character of those who are engaged in the 
fierce competitions of the hot and noisy time. 


Trinity Church, Boston. 


As reported in the Boston Zranscript, Rev. Father Osborne, 
rector of the Mission Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
made a protest last Sunday morning against the act of Dr. 
Donald in permitting the pastor of King’s Chapel, a Unita- 
rian, to conduct the funeral services of ex-Governor Wolcott 
in Trinity Church. As everybody in Boston knows, King’s 
Chapel is one of the smaller churches, while Trinity Church 
is one of the largest in the city. As ex-Governor Wolcott’s 
death had excited universal sorrow and sympathy, Dr. Don- 
ald offered the use of his church, which offer was gratefully 
accepted by those most immediately concerned. By the 
community at large the act of Dr. Donald was regarded as a 
commendable exhibition of public spirit and Christian charity ; 
but, as reported, Father Osborne thinks otherwise. In part he 
said: “The Church has fallen upon evil times in Massachu- 
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setts. To some it may seem as if history were repeating it- 
self, and the days of Arius might come back, if, indeed, they 
have not come already. It was with shame and sorrow 
that Catholic Christians heard that on last Monday, in the: 
largest church in Boston, dedicated to the worship of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, one who denies the Lord was permitted 
to hold a religious service in that church because the priest 
who was in charge of it was not faithful to his trust. How- 
ever great the occasion or those present might be, it was an 
act of profanation. It is of no use shutting our eyes to it. 
With sorrow, indignation, and righteous anger, and with 
shame that such a thing should be possible, we have to ad- 
mit it. There is little use in going to the public papers 
about it; but, as Christians, we may pray. And the one thing 
needed most now is that many of the clergy may be con- 
verted to the faith, and that those who hold the faith may 
not fall away. 
“‘ People should pray for the Church in Massachusetts, and 
pray with hope. It is God’s Church; and, even if all Massa- 
chusetts or all the Eastern States lost the faith, the Church 
would not be lost. These are not the whole Church. In the 
South and West it would still live, and proclaim the faith in 
Jesus Christ as God.” 


Dr. Horatio Stebbins and Dr. Bartol. 


The following remarks briefly represent the beautiful ad- 
dress made at the funeral of Dr. Bartol by his old friend and 
fellow-worker : — 

Dearly Beloved,—tit is fifty years and more since I met 
him at his own house, 17 Chestnut Street. He came to the 
door himself to receive me; and I was so impressed by his 
genial manners and hospitable mind that I was quite capti- 
vated, and felt that I was introduced to the great communion 
of all souls. I met him often in after years,— by the fireside 
in winter or in country walks in summer, or by the seaside 
where the little boat anchored at the shore rose and fell with 
the tide, or, touched by happy oars, glided like a sea-bird 
through the waters. 

Years have come and gone, flying swiftly through latitudes 
and longitudes ; but I have not lost touch with his mind, and 
I have esteemed it one of the richest privileges of life and 
experience that I have been admitted to the hospitalities of 
so spiritual a nature. 17 Chestnut Street in years past has 
been the resort of some of the selectest spirits of the time,— 
James Walker, Hedge, Bushnell, Bellows, Whipple, Emerson, 
Wayland, Clarke, Fields, and Father Taylor. These, and 
such as these, felt the attraction of his mind, and were 
drawn to him by the genial beams of his countenance. 

He was a poet,—with a touch of that mysticism that 
seems a cloud to ordinary minds, but above which is the 
heaven-piercing summit with “eternal sunshine on its head.” 
Let me not undertake to square the circle, or invent a 
machine that creates its own force, or define the poet. It is 
much easier to say what he is not than to say what he is. And 
perhaps the shortest method we can adopt is to say that he 
is Jorn, and our part is to take him as he zs. And let no 
intellectual or moral mechanic meddle to mend or make anew 
what is finished according to a divine plan. He sees more 
by insight than by eyesight, nothing human is foreign to him, 
personality culminates in him, the earthly type of which is 
Jesus, and the consummate expression in the living God. To 
Dr. Bartol, religion was essentially poetic. All things in 
nature and man were symbols of the supernatural, and pre- 
figured a world of moral and spiritual beings; and the unity 
of the universe was only another name for the ever-present, 
ever-working, never-resting God. 

One who had aright to speak, and knew whereof he spake, 
said that Dr. Bartol was the most Shakespearian mind he ever 
knew. He saw truth at all the different angles of vision, 
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changeful and kaleidoscopic, which is the final test of the 
judicial and sympathetic mind. His ¢a/&, on occasion, was 
wonderful ; and the listeners said, “ Let us wait here, and build 
tabernacles,” for he was transfigured before them, his face 
shone like the sun, and his garment. was white as snow, and 
a voice said, “ This is my beloved son : hear him!’ 

~ O charming heart! Illumined, mind, like lightning com- 
ing out of the east and shining even unto the west, eternal 
; figure of the coming of the Son of Man! 


For the Christian Register. 


1900. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


The year is ending, dearest: with it ends 
The century that will be called “the great,” 
“The wonderful,” down to the latest date, 
So vast its triumphs, so their reach extends. 
Not that our mind or heart or soul transcends 
What did the light of Israel, Greece, create, 
But that o’er Nature man has won of late, 
And now her forces to his service bends. 
The old-time fashion of his life is gone: 
With gods he rides upon the wind and wave, 
And has the lightning for his errand-boy. 
How much is he to passion less a slave? 
Admires he less the scourge Napoleon, 
The Roman will to govern or destroy ? 


Great Men and Great Events of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


The editor of the Christian Register recently invited a 
number of persons to answer any one or all of the following 
questions : — 


-z. Wili you name ten men or women living in the nine- 
teenth century who have done: most for the welfare of the 
world? 

2. Will you name ten men or women living in the nine- 
teenth century who have done most to hinder the progress 
of civilization ? 

3. Will you name ten events in the nineteenth century 
most important for their influence upon the welfare of the 
world, whether for good or for evil? 


With these questions, to assist those who should answer 
‘them, it was stated that “‘the persons named should have 
done their most important work within the century; @g., 
Napoleon Bonaparte might be included. The limits of 
events need not be strictly defined; ¢g., the opening of 
Japan or the fall of the temporal power of the papacy” 
might be called an event. Some of our correspondents 
have written interesting comments, of which we print a few. 
The majority avoided the second question, and only one 
person made a list of ten. We therefore omit the few 
answers received. j 


From Hon. John D. Long: “I do not know enough to 
_ enable me to say what ten men and women of the nineteenth 
century have done most for the welfare of the world. It is 
a question nobody is wise enough to answer. If you will 
ask it a hundred years from now, it will be none too soon. 
Of our own countrymen, however, the following names first 
occur to me.” Of the second question he writes a note 
which expresses the feeling of the majority: “Can’t crack 
this nut. It reminds me, too, of the injunction always given 
to children: ‘You must not be personal in your remarks.’ 
Besides, it often turns out that the man regarded as a blight 
in his own generation is as a sunrise to the next.” 


From Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.: “No one knows 
better than you do that ‘partial evil is universal good.’ 
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Bearing the general proposition in mind, I will make the 
suggestions which you will find enclosed on your circular. 
They are not snap-shots; but they do embody my sympa- 
thies, and perhaps, if you please, my prejudices. 


*T do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.’ 


. “In the case of the author of those lines, I have always 
guessed that Dr. Fell had given him one or more good 
floggings. We are handicapped because we know so little 
outside of what has been done in England and America. I 
wish I knew who have been prophesying in Thibet since the 
year 1800. Very likely some of them have been killed fore- 
telling the truth. I do not know to what man Japan is 
indebted for its change from feudalism to constitutional lib- 
erty. If, as we hope, such a change has been achieved, 
that man, if there were such a man, ought to be mentioned 
among the ten heroes of the century. Of all the Japan 
leaders of whom I know anything, Arinori Mori, who fell a 
martyr at the moment of his own success, is the most dis- 
tinguished. I have therefore placed his name in my list, 
subject to the correction of the Japan historian of the next 
half-century. Nature gives us more than all she ever takes 
away. I have been obliged, therefore, because you say ten, 
to mark out one or two benefactors. ... It is interesting to 
see that the men who have been called first-rate rascals sixty 
years ago are already forgotten, Lord Castlereagh and 
Aaron Burr, for instance. Cousin said, speaking more pro- 
foundly than he was apt to speak, that among the punish- 
ments of crime was its powerlessness; and he goes on to 
show that crime, by this zpuzssance, is forgotten. If the 
Register permits, we will adopt Robinson Crusoe’s system of 
balancing the good against the evil. ‘As my reason began 
now to master my despondency, I began to set the good 
against the evil, that I might have something to distinguish 
my case from worse; and I stated it very impartially, like 
debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyed against the mis- 
eries I suffered.’”’ 


From Rev. M. Je Savage, D.D.: “I have very little time 
to devote to the answer of your questions. I fear that my 
list is a provincial one; that is, that I have not looked 
widely enough over the world. But I will send it for what 
it is worth. Since the list must contain neither more nor less 
than ten names, I venture to mention these. In spite of the 
controversies on the subject, I assume that Dr. Morton was 
the discoverer of ether, and put his name in the list for that 
reason. I think Bergh belongs there as the representative 
name in the great movement for our humanitarian treatment 
of and relations toward the animals. Probably an English- 
man or a German would put in fewer American names and 
more of his own people. As to your second list of men and 
women who have done most to hinder the progress of civili- 
zation, I do not think I will attempt to give any names. 
Some of the best men, like John Henry Newman, have led 
reactionary movements ; and a good stout Protestant might 
mention Pius IX. as the promulgator of the dogma of infal- 
libility: But I question whether any of these men have 
really hindered the progress of civilization. I do not feel 
sure that anybody has, during the nineteenth century. A 
boy might throw stones into Niagara River, just above the 
falls; but he might not be looked upon as hindering its 
progress much. One could make a dozen other lists, and 
then have some doubt as to which was the more important.” 


Will you name ten men or women living in the nineteenth 
century who have done most for the welfare of the world ? 


Hon. John D. Long.— Fulton, Marshall, Lincoln, Chan- 
ning, W. T. G. Morton, Greeley, George Peabody, Samuel 
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F. B. Morse, Samuel C. Armstrong, Elias Howe, Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, Edison. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.— Darwin, Lincoln, Mar- 
tineau, Tolstoi, Mrs. Stowe, Emerson, Arinori Mori, Stephen- 
son, Nicolas III., the inventor of anesthetics. 


C. H. Toy, LL.D.— Napoleon I., Alexander II., of Rus- 
sia, Lincoln, Bismarck, Cobden, Darwin, John Howard, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, Tennyson. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells.— Pestalozzi, Beethoven, the 
Barbizon School, Robert Browning, Spencer, Darwin, Bis- 
marck, Dorothea Dix, Florence Nightingale, Channing. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D.— Lincoln, Darwin, Channing, 
Stephenson, Morse, Morton, Bergh, Wagner, Dorothea Dix, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. ; 


Mrs. C. P. Woolley.— Stephenson, Morse, Froebel, Doro- 
thea Dix, Mrs. Stowe, Ruskin, Emerson, Lincoln, Tolstoi, 
Spencer. 


Rev. J. W. Chadwick.— Goethe, Darwin, Sir Robert Peel, 
Channing, Garrison, Lincoln, Emerson, George Eliot, Carlyle, 
Mrs. Stowe. 


Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D.— Channing, Darwin, Lincoln, 
Wellington, Webster, Fulton, Morse, Martineau, Mill, Wesley. 


Rev. F. B. Mott—Goethe, Channing, Emerson, Marti- 
neau, Garibaldi, Darwin, Lincoln, Gladstone, Tennyson, Bis- 
marck. 


Hon. Horace Davis.— Darwin, Fulton, Stephenson, Morse, 
John Ericsson, Elias Howe, Dorothea Dix, Clara Barton, 
the discoverer of ether. 


Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D.— Goethe, Ewald, A von 
Humboldt, Howard, Channing, Cavour, Bismarck, Carlyle, 
Darwin, Wordsworth. 


Mr. Charles A. Murdock.— Martineau, Browning, Froebel, 
Hahnemann, Pasteur, Morton, Stephenson, Whitney, Morse, 
Clara Barton. : 


Rey. E. A. Horton.— Victoria, Lincoln, Montefiore, Morse, 
Darwin, Gladstone, Victor Emanuel, Channing, Froebel, 
Kossuth. 


Rev. W. C. Gannett.— Jefferson (democracy), Garrison 
(emancipation of slaves), Emerson (spiritualization), Lincoln 
(“The first American’’), Morse (electricity), Edison (elec- 
tricity), Darwin (evolution), Hegel (liberation of thought), 
Froebel (education), Tolstoi (brotherhood: Jesus’ ideals). 


Rev. S. M. Crothers.— Darwin, Wilberforce, Livingstone, 
Cobden, Lincoln, Stephenson, Morse, Bismarck, Morton (?), 
Simon Bolivar. 


Rev. C. F. Dole.— Channing, Elizabeth Fry, Stephenson, 
Froebel, Lincoln, Emerson, Tennyson, Dickens, Livingstone, 
Armstrong. ; 


Rev. John W. Day.— Stephenson, Morse, A. G. Bell, 
Livingstone, Sir J. T. Simpson, Lincoln, Tennyson, Lister, 
Florence Nightingale, Phillips Brooks. 


Will you name ten events in the nineteenth century most im- 
portant for their influence upon the welfare of the world, 
whether for good or evil? 


Hon. John D. Long: 1. Institution of the railroad, the 
steam-engine, and the utilization of electricity. 2. The 
emancipation of religious thought. 3. The organization of 
labor, the corporation, and the trust. 4. Prison reform and 
dealing with criminals. 5. The movement for temperance 
and social reform. 6. Legal enfranchisement of women. 
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7. The abolition of slavery in the United States. 8. The 
discovery of anzesthetics, antiseptic surgery. and the hospital 
system. 9. The extension of commerce. 10. The over- 
throw of Spanish insular power. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.: 1. Purchase of Louisi- 
ana by Robert Livingston for the United States. 2. Coloni- 
zation of the South Pacific by England. 3. Emancipation of 
Japan by Arinori Mori. (?) 4. Introduction of steam travel 
by Robert Fulton. 5. Introduction of locomotives by Robert 
Stephenson. 6. Election of Abraham Lincoln as President 
and proclamation of emancipation by him. 7. The first 
telegraphic message. 8. The conference at The Hague. 9g. 
The union of Germany. ro. And one adds with a good 
deal of doubt the battle of Waterloo. 


C. H. Toy, LL.D.: 1. Battle of Waterloo. 2. Decipher- 


ment of the Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions. 3.’ 


Invention of the cotton-gin. 4. Opening up of Japan. 
5. American Civil War. 6. Formation of the German Em- 
pire. 7. Establishment of the Kingdom of Italy. 8. Aboli- 
tion of slavery. 9. Laying of the Atlantic cable. 10. The 
Peace Congress. 


President George L. Cary: 1. The opening of China and 
Japan to foreigners. 2. The overthrow of the temporal 
power of the pope. 3. The battle of Waterloo. 4. The 
British war in South Africa. 5. The Spanish-American War. 
6. The inauguration of the Red-Cross movement. 7. The 
invention of the telegraph and the telephone. 8. The utiliz- 
ing of steam power for purposes of navigation. 9. The 
adaptation of electricity to lighting, heating, and locomotion. 
10. The invention of dynamite and other exceptionally power- 
ful explosives. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells: 1. The battle of Waterloo. 
2. The civilization of Africa. 3. The opening of Japan. 
4. The treaty of Geneva and the Red Cross. 5. The pro- 
motion of cheap postage. 6. The invention of the telegraph. 
7. The laying of submarine cables. 8. The application of 
electricity to manufacturing and domestic uses. 9. The use 
of anesthetics. 1o..The organization of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D.: 1. Battle of Waterloo. 2. Free- 
ing the serfs in Russia. 3. Emancipation of the slaves in 
the United States. 4. Arbitration between England and 
America, which prevented war, and promises further steps 
in the direction of universal peace. 5. First crossing of the 
Atlantic by steam. 6. Laying of the Atlantic cable. 7. 
Opening of the Suez Canal. 8. The secession of South 
Carolina. 9. Sinking of the Maine in Havana Harbor. 
(And, so far as this country is concerned, perhaps) 10. The 
discovery of gold in California. 


Mrs, C. P. Woolley: x. Battle of Waterloo. 2. Catholic 
Emancipation Act. 3. Repeal of the British Corn Laws. 
4. Cheap postage. 5. Ocean steam navigation. 6. Crown- 
ing of Victor Emanuel. 7. First Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion. 8. The Civil War in America. 9.,The labor move- 
ment. 10. Parliament of Religions. 


Rev. J. W. Chadwick: 1. Invention of steam navigation. 
2. Invention of steam locomotive. 3. Invention of electric 
telegraph. -4. Invention of daguerreotype. 5. Abolition of 
Corn Laws. 6. Emancipation of slaves in America. 7. 
Consolidation of the German Empire. 8. Improvement in 
penal legislation. 9. Improvement in treatment of the in- 
sane. 10. Improvement in factory regulations. 


Rey. Horatio Stebbins,.D.D.: 1. Application of steam to 
navigation. 2. Waterloo. 3. Atlantic cable. 4. Civil War. 
5. Repeal of Corn Laws. 6. Use of anzsthetics. 7. Loss 


~ en 


_of papal temporalities. 


' Emancipation of serfs in Russia. 


‘Monroe Doctrine. 
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8. Opening of Japan. g. Congress 


of Religions. 10. Peace Congress at The Hague, 


" Rev. F. B. Mott: 1. Application of steam to industry 
(Watt). 2. Louisiana purchase. 3. Invention of electric tel- 
egraph (Sommering). 4. Battle of Waterloo. 5. Bill for ab- 
olition of slavery throughout the British Empire. 6. Penny 
Postage (Hill). 7. American Civil War. 8. Government of 
India transferred to British Crown. 9. North German Con- 
federation. 10. Treaty of Washington with Great Britain 
establishing tribunal of arbitration. 


Hon. Horace Davis: 1. Fulton’s trial trip of Clermont. 
2. Stephenson’s railway invention. 3. Laying of Atlantic 
cable. 4. Discovery of coal oil. 5. Suez Canal. 6. Com- 
pletion of overland railroad. 7. Waterloo. 8. Unification 
of Germany. 9. Battle of Manila. 2 


Rev. George A. Thayer: 1. Invention of steam locomotion. 
2. The telegraph. 3. The sewing-machine. 4. The Bes- 
semer process of steel-making. 5. The announcement of 
the theory of the correlation of energies. 6. British emanci- 
pation of slaves. 7. The application of anesthesia. 8. The 
surrender at Appomattox. 9. The establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire. to. Rome becomes the capital of United 
Italy. 


Rev. W. C. Gannett: 1. Application of steam and elec- 
tricity to machinery, locomotion, etc. 2. Discovery of anzs- 
thetics. 3. Revolutionary movement in 1848 in Europe 
toward democracy. 4. Civil War in America, resulting in 
emancipation of slaves. 5. Emancipation of serfs in Russia. 
6. Exploration of Africa. 7. Opening and development of 
Japan. 8. Darwin’s and Spencer’s promulgation of doctrine 
of evolution. 9. Psychical research movement. 10. So- 
ciologic movement of the last generation, the new sense of 
social solidarity and brotherhood. 


Mr. Charles A. Murdock: 1. Abolition of slavery in 
America. 2. Loss of temporal power of the pope. 3. 
Opening of Japan. 4. Completion of Suez Canal. 5. Lay- 
ing of Atlantic cable. 6. Peace Conference at The Hague. 
7. Freeing of Cuba. 8. Formation of German Empire. 9. 
10, English control of 


Egypt. 


Rey. E. A. Horton: 1. Waterloo. 2. Promulgation of 
3. Invention of lucifer match. 4. Eman- 
cipation of serfs in Russia. 5. Opening of Japan. 6. Lay- 
ing of Atlantic cable. 7. American Civil War. 8. Use of 
anesthetics. 9. Spanish-American War. 10, Hague Peace 


Convention. 


Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D.: The century’s contribution to 
human welfare may be summed up in the growing power of 
the democratic ideals of Freedom, Unity, and Brotherhood. 
As specific illustrations of this advance, I mention: 1. The 
rise of the democratic spirit and the spread of the principles 
of constitutional liberty. 2. The growing sense of national 
unity. 3. The growing sense of the federation of the world. 


4. The growth in the spirit of toleration in religion, the in- 


creasing separation of Church and State, and the rise of a 
more undogmatic and ethical interpretation of Christianity. 
5. The spread of popular education. 6..The rise of the 
sentiment of social unity. 7. The rise of the spirit of scien- 
tific inquiry. 8. The application of steam and electricity to 
transportation, manufacturing, light, and heating to the vast 
increase of human comfort. 9. The discovery of anzesthetics 
and of antiseptic surgery. 10. The vast increase in literary, 
artistic, musical, and dramatic production and appreciation. 


a Rev. C. F. Dole: 1. The invention of the locomotive. 2. 
The telegraph. 3. The downfall of American slavery. 4. 


‘navigation. 
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The unification of Germany. 5. The publication of Darwin’s 
«Origin of Species.” 6. The Cuban and Filipino wars (for 
evil). 7. The inauguration and growth of foreign missions. 
8. The initiation of the temperance reform. 9. The reor- 
ganization of modern charity (Tuckerman, Brace, etc.). 10. 
The appearance of free and undogmatic churches. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers: 1. The perfecting of steam locomo- 
tion. 2. Communication by electricity. 3. The discovery 
of anesthetics. 4. The steam printing-press. 5. Bacteriol- 
ogy. 6. The new Japan. 7. The new Germany. 8. The 
abolition of slavery. 9. The opening of Africa. 10. The 
growth of self-governing commonwealths (¢.g., Australia and 
Canada) in the British Empire. 


Rey. John W. Day: 1. The abolition of slavery. 2. The 
opening of the Suez Canal. 3. Abolition of the Corn Laws. 
4. The opening of the Atlantic cable. 5. The loss of tem- 
poral power of the papacy. 6. The battle of Waterloo. 7. 
The destruction of the Spanish fleet by Admiral Sampson. 
8. The completion of the railway connection from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 9. The commercial success of steam 
10. The passing of the factory bill. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Child, the Man, and the Son of Man. 


BY REV. WM. H. LYON, D.D. 


I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, .. . and I saw one like unto a 
son of man.... And his eyes were as a flame of fire, and his voice as 
the voice of many waters. . . . And his countenance was as the sun shin- 
eth in his strength. ... And he laid his right hand upon me, saying, 
Fear not; I am the... Living One; and I was dead, and, behold, I 
am alive forevermore, and I have the keys of death and of Hades.— 
REV. i. 10-16. 


Every sacred book has three stages of life. First, it is an 

open plain, on which and from whose quarries men. build 
their fortifications of dogma. Then, when doubt has come, 
it is a battlefield, beaten hard with the tread of fierce war- 
riors, these attacking, those defending, the strict historic 
verity. Then it becomes a beautiful meadow, blossoming 
with symbols and poetry. To most of us the stories of 
the nativity which are still ringing in our ears have reached 
this last stage. We do not care much what the higher 
criticism shall say about them. They have a deeper mean- 
ing in our eyes than they ever had before. We judge them, 
not by dogmas of theology, but by canons of art. 
_ For what are these tales of the wise men and the star in 
the East, of the angel choir and the shepherds? They are_ 
the expression of the child-spirit. The child-nature breathes 
in every syllable. The stories are just such as children love 
to hear, and as the imaginations of children love to embroider 
around bare facts. And just so far as the man keeps the 
child-spirit, or just so far as he is able to go back to the 
child’s point of view, will he enjoy and give himself up to 
these poetical halos around the historic event. 

What is the child-spirit? It is the belief that all things 
are for us, that we are the centre of the universe, and that 
whatever is is for our enjoyment. The child claims the 
world. The moon is his plaything, though unrighteously 
kept hung up out of his reach. For him the stars twinkle, 
for him the ocean has cast up its shells and its curious 
stones. Without selfishness, without arrogance, without deny- 
ing the rights of others, if they have any, but simply as a 
prince comes to his own, the young child looks about him on 
the world. He is not surprised when anything is given him. 
He is simply wronged when anything is taken from, him. 
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The world is his, and in the exploration of his domains he 
has the purest and deepest joy. 

To such a being and such a point of view there is nothing 
incredible in the account of a star stopping over his house 


to show where he is, or of wise men coming from afar to see’ 


him, or of angels singing about him. The details may be 
unfamiliar to his experience, but there is nothing strange in 
the principle. It is perfectly natural that a baby should lie 
quietly in his manger and receive the homage of wise men 
and stars and angels. 

And as we of older growth, and more dubious minds, 
look at that babe, we see in him the child-spirit at its best. 
We see not only the acceptance of all that comes, and the 
frank enjoyment of it, but the perfect trust which these 
imply. That it is a manger and not a lace-hung cradle, 
that it is hay and not down on which he lies, does not 
trouble him. All is well, and he smiles up into the faces 
that bend over him in the perfect abandonment and 
happiness which make up the child-spirit. 

Here is an atmosphere in which we would all like to 
bathe and linger long. But suddenly the scene changes. 
The child smiling in the manger disappears, the wise men 
have vanished, the song of the angels has ceased, and all 
the atmosphere of trust and happiness has floated away. 
Instead of the child we see a man staggering along a road 
that leads up a hill. He carries a heavy cross of timber. 
His face is haggard with fatigue and sorrow. Instead of 
magi bringing gifts and rendering homage, there are brutal 
soldiers and a mob inflamed with theologic hatred. The 
air is filled with jeers and insults. At the top of the hill 
the cross is erected, and the man is nailed upon it. So, 
instead of a child to whom the world seems to tend, we 
have a man from whom the world seems to fly. One is 
the centre of love and adoration, surrounded by friends 
and worshippers: the other is alone on his hill, and the mob 
that brought him there surges down the hill again like a 
receding tide. 

Yet this man has done no wrong. He has done nothing 
but his duty. As he grew to manhood, he saw ahead of him 
a work to do, and he heard more and more plainly a word to 
speak. He has done his work, he has spoken his word. 
For that he is here. Pain, humiliation, even at times self- 
distrust, and once at least distrust of God Himself come 
to him along with his faithfulness to his task. What is 
almost as hard to bear is the opposition of his fellow-men, 
their separation from him, and the necessity of struggling 
with them. Apparently, he has not succeeded. He has 
drunk deep of the cup of disappointment. There is scarcely 
any sorrow in the range of human experience that he has 
not tasted. His companions have been loneliness and sus- 
picion, treachery and desertion, misunderstanding and abuse. 
Could there be any greater difference than between these 
two pictures,— that of the child and that of the man? 

Yet this man was that child. This face distorted with 
pain is the same face as that which smiled so happily in the 
manger. This form bent with the burden is the outgrowth of 
the little body that gave itself so trustfully to the soft bed 
that love had prepared. The eyes that are dim with sorrow 
and unsatisfied yearning are the eyes that were so clear and 
bright as they looked upon the treasures which the strange 
men had spread before them. 

It is a great change, but we know it too well. We do not 
like to think of it. It reminds us of the great question 
which troubles us, as it has troubled all thoughtful men ever 
since men began to think. It is the question why, as we 
leave childhood and advance into the work of life, we com- 
monly leave happiness behind us. We do not leave it all. 
There come to us many gleams of it. We have the joy of 
success, the pride of strength, the consciousness of useful- 
ness and of growth. We make friends, we have the love of 
home, we get glimpses of great realities when the mist around 
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human life now and then breaks. But that unalloyed, un- 
questioning, irresponsible abandonment to the pleasure of 
living seems to us to remain behind with our childhood, 
The story of Eden has not been driven out of our imagina- 
tions by any higher criticism. The happiest time of life is 
that which recedes farther and farther in the past; and our 
way lies among the thorns and thistles, the labor and sorrow 
that seem so natural to manhood. To surrender ourselves 
to the child-spirit at Christmas was like going back to the 
home of our youth. We may renew its life for a while; but 
the engine whistles, the train will not wait, and we must 
whirl back again to the labor and the problems of life. 

That is the great question which the sight of this worn 
and sorrowful man brings back to us. As we saw the in- 
nocence and joy of our own childhood in the Christ-child, so 
we see the responsibility and the care of our own manhood 
in the man Christ Jesus. And, as we see that the child and 
this man are one, so we feel the great question coming up to 
face us again, Why should what we call progress be from 
innocence to trial and temptation, from happiness to pain, 
and from trustful abandonment to the world we live in to 
watchfulness, wrestling, and anxiety ? 

But, while we think of this, we hear a great voice as of a 
trumpet; and, as we.turn, we see yet another picture. There 
is a glorious form in glorious surroundings. It is clothed 
beautifully and sumptuously. It is radiant with light. It 
holds the symbols of power in its right hand, and the word 
of authority goes forth from its mouth. Its eyes shine with 
the consciousness of. peace and joy, and its voice has the 
music and the might of a strongly flowing river. 
_ It is a glorious spectacle. Here is a perfected soul, free, 


happy, righteous, and abounding in strength and confidence. 


What a contrast to that last picture! What a relief to turn 
from that toiling, saddened figure, under its heavy cross, to 
this fresh, strong, satisfied vision! Ah, that human life 
might be this, and not that! 

Yet amid all the difference there is something familiar, 
and at last we see that this figure and that are one. The 
struggling and the triumphant souls are the same. The in- 
nocent, happy babe, the toil-worn, yearning man, and the 
“one like unto a son of man” are but stages in a single life. 

Now we can look at the life of Christ in either of three 
ways. It may be to us an historical fact, or a source of life 
and light, or a symbol of our own human life. This last is 
what it is coming more and more to be to mankind. It is 
both ideal and hope, both that which ought to be and that 
which may be. Not that it may be ours at once,— no, nor in 
a lifetime,— but that which, with eternity before us, we 
may hope to attain. The beginnings of it all are in us. 

As we saw our own childhood in that trusting and smiling 
babe of Bethlehem, and our own conflict with human passion 
and selfishness in the solitary figure on Calvary, so we see 
our own triumph and freedom in the vision of Patmos. The 
great question that rose in our minds as we saw the happy 
child change into the toiling and suffering man,— why, as we 
progress, we should leave the innocence and joy of childhood 
behind us,— that question finds its answer in the new peace 
and blessedness of that triumphant figure onhigh. We leave 
innocence behind because we go to fight for something 
deeper and more positive than innocence,— the strength that 
knows the power and allurement of evil, but chooses and 
rests in the good. We leave the happiness of the child,— 
based on ignorance and immaturity,— that we may gain the 
higher happiness that comes from goodness made an instinct. 
We leave the trustfulness of childhood behind us,—the re- 


sult of ignorance,— because we go to gain the confidence 


that comes from a sure hatred of evil and a sure love of 
good. Set over against each other those two figures, both 
beautiful, both happy,— the smiling babe and the perfected 
man, who is smiling again,— and say whether the man is 
not the more beautiful spectacle and the more securely happy 
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life. Say whether the gain is not worth the struggle that 
came between, whether the further bank is not worth the 
wrestle with the waves and the currents of the river. 

Every grace and virtue of human nature passes through 
these three stages. Shall it be cheerfulness? There is a 
cheerfulness that smiles because there is nothing to disturb 
it. There is no past to regret, there is no fear about the 
future. The heart is like some quiet pool up among the 
mountains that has nothing to do but to mirror the clouds by 
day and the stars by night. It is the cheerfulness of the 
child, of the childlike temperament, of the childlike man 
whom circumstances protect from care. Then comes the 
first difficulty, the first danger, the first disappointment. The 
great passions of manhood, the great interests of the world, 
lay hold of it and drag it forward. The quiet pool has be- 
gun to be drawn down the mountain side by the great power 
of gravitation. Henceforth its smooth surface is disturbed, 
and it is lashed to foam and broken into cascades by the 
irregularities of its bed. It struggles here and there for 
calmness. It succeeds in being quiet for a time in favorable 


~ places; but the irresistible force lays hold of it again, and 


eddies and cataracts once more break upits even flow. Then 
at last it reaches the plain, and becomes a river. Now it is 
calm again, but calm in motion, not in stillness; calm in 
work, not in idleness. The boulders and the unevenness 
that used to disturb it trouble it no more. They are buried 
far down under the steady volume of its flow. The cheerful- 
ness of the veteran is not that of the raw recruit. One is 
calm by ignorance of “danger. The other is calm in spite of 
danger. One is the quietness of inexperience, the other 
of self-discipline. Between the two lies a dreadful period of 
struggle with the love of life and the shrinking from pain. 
Then courage comes back in a nobler and deeper form than 
ever ignorance and inexperience could give. 

Or is it generosity? There is a lavishness that is of the 
child, that gives because it does not know the worth of 
what it gives, that knows there is plenty more where that 

-came from. A great deal of the generosity that gains our 
praise is of this shallow and easy kind. It is better than 
meanness, and it renders help as well as any other kind 
of giving. But it costs the giver little either of thought or 
of deprivation. It is the careless spending of what was 
never earned. 

But adversity comes, and the impulse to give has to strug 
gle with the thought of privation. For a time the fear of 
want or the vague dread of the consequences of narrowed 
means makes the hand hesitate. Then comes the balancing 
of duty and self-interest, of our own needs and the other’s 
needs. And then comes the new generosity, warm, thought- 
ful, from the heart,— the old act with a new motive. 

So it is with the trust that has known no disappointment, 
and the trust “though he slay me,” the trust that is only the 
reflection of a sunshine that never has known a cloud, and 
the trust that comes from the divine life within answering to 
the divine life without. Between them may lie a time of 
bitterness and rebellion; but the new faith is calmer, deeper, 
and more enduring for it. 

All through life runs this triple development. The flower 
passes over into a dry, withered, ugly husk, and issues in 
the comely and fruitful seed. The pretty boy becomes an 
awkward lout on his way to stately manhood, and changes 
first from the sweet and submissive pet of the household to 
a turbulent and perilous youth before he can reach the quiet 
dignity of the new submission to duty. 

So we are wrong in thinking that our way lies toward un- 
rest and unhappiness as we grow older. That is only a 
stage on the road. We were not born for regret, but for 
hope and courage. The cross is a milestone on the way to 
the perfect peace and power. The child is wrong in think- 
ing that all things are for his enjoyment. The man learns 
this as his Calvary. But he finds that all things are his in a 
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better way. They are his to discipline and develop his soul. 
The stars and the music of the spheres, all wise men and 
the labor of shepherds, and the earth itself on which he 
stands are his to make him wise and strong and tender. 
The influence of other men, the songs of poets and the 
learning of sages, the prudence of merchants and the white 
sails of commerce, and all the experiences of his own life 
are for him, and for others like him, that at last they may 
stand together like that glorious figure on high,— free, happy, 
confident, at peace. 

“ A son of man” that figure is called, because it is the heir 
and product of human life. All joys and sorrows, all tempta- 
tions and repentances, all successes and failures, are distilled 
into that ripe and swéet soul. The way is long from the 
ignorance and innocence of childhood, but it leads wf ; and 
the man that is to be, is fairer, as he is grander, than the child 
that was. So let it be with joy and hope and unbounded 
expectation that every man takes up his journey again after 
Christmas. Eden cannot return, but a more beautiful life 
than that of any Adam waits for us to claim it. So let us 
close, when we must, those earlier pages that tell of the 
beautiful child, and turn fast to the end of the old volume. 
There let us read again of him whose countenance is as the 
sun shineth in his strength, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, 
and whose voice is as the voice of many waters. It is our 
own glorified self that we see there. It is the climax of the 
life that began in the cradle of a shallow and ignorant happi- 
ness, that pushed on through labor and sorrow that seemed 
to be our unending fate to a peace like the repose of the 
mountains and a joy like the bright shining of the sea. That 
was our childhood in Bethlehem, our manhood on the slope 
of Calvary, and that is our perfection and our destiny in the 
vision on high. 


Spiritual Life. 


oe 


Understand what it means to trust God. Be not over- 
careful for what is to come.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


ed 


More than our feeble hearts can pine 
For holiness, 
The Father in his tenderness divine 
Yearneth to bless. 
—Frances Power Cobbe. 
a 


The most satisfying thing in life is love and sympathy ; 
but these, like fame, must come spontaneously and indirectly, 
if they come at all, and not be sought as a specific end or 
direct aim in themselves.—Lilian Whiting. 

& 


No man need hunt for his mission. His mission comes 
to him. It is not above, it is not below, it is not far.... 
The neglects of ours in daily, home, and homely duties, ... 
these, the mission so rarely undertaken, constitute our simple, 
human duty,— not to make happy human faces now and 


‘then among the children of misery, but to keep happy human 


faces about us all the time.—/. /. W. Ware. 
&* 


I want to live, I want to live, if God will give me help, 
such a life that, if all the men in the world were living it, this 
world would be regenerated and saved. I want to live such 
a life that, if that life changed into new personal peculiarities 
as it went to different men, but the same life still, if every 
man were living it, the millennium would be here; nay, 
heaven would be here, the universal presence of God.—Phi- 
lips Brooks.. mae’ 
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Literature. 


The Individual.* 


Prof. Shaler has given us a very interest- 
ing and important book. It abounds in sci- 
entific knowledge, but is less remarkable for 
this than for a mellow, philosophic wisdom, 
which, though profoundly qualified by the 
scientific data, is much more than these. In 
the earlier chapters we have some account of 
that ‘‘very permanent kind of person,’’ the 
smallest individual with which we deal, the 
atom. That there may be smaller individ- 
uals, which in their aggregates compose the 
atoms, Prof. Shaler is strongly inclined to 
believe. His next individuals are the mole- 
cules, and next the crystals which they con- 
stitute, and other inorganic forms, the most 
considerable of these the heavenly bodies, 
the largest of which are the biggest individ- 
uals we know. ‘Those are very interesting 
sections which discuss the passage from the 
inorganic to the organic world and from the 
vegetable to the animal. The fact that no 
experiment has yet succeeded in evolving 
living plants or creatures from inorganic 
matter does not debar us from imaginatively 
conceiving such an evolution. In this con- 
nection Prof. Shaler’s disposition to question 
the ability of natural selection to account for 
all evolutionary changes is clearly marked. 
It is those who know much less than he about 
these things who think they know everything. 

Once arrived at the organic series, Prof. 
Shaler’s endeavor is to trace the steps by 
which the length of life is determined and 
the relation of its length to the several stages 
between birth and death. On the basis of 
the results to which he thus arrives, he works 
out a valuable body of considerations as to 
the significance of death and its relation to 
the problems of our individual and social 
life. A chapter on the duration of the indi- 
vidual is a most engaging one: another is 
that on the place of organic life in the uni- 
verse. So extremely limited is this within 
the boundaries of our knowledge that a new 
emphasis is given to the Psalmist’s cry, 
‘“‘What is man that thou art mindful of 
him!’’ A chapter on ‘‘the growth of sym- 
pathy’’ contains some very interesting com- 
parisons between the backboned animals and 
those who carry their bony framework, like 
the lobsters, on the outside. Nature’s par- 
simony with man in the matter of appendages 
is shown to have done much to develop his 
intelligence. Similar has been the operation 
of other disabilities, inclusive of man’s fear 
of other creatures. One is always glad to 
have Prof. Shaler write or talk about man’s 
imperfect adjustment to his standing posture, 
The tendency of those interior belongings, 
which were carried easily enough when men 
walked on all fours, to slump and crowd each 
other when he stands ‘‘ with port erect, his face 
towards heaven,’’ will be manifest to any 
thoughtful person. 

“‘The Appreciation of Other Individuality’’ 
is a chapter that suggests vivid application 
to some of our current political problems. 


*Tue InpivipuaL: A Study of Life and Death. By 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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We commend it to Col. Roosevelt, who 
has a way of calling our fellow-citizens of 
Luzon and the adjacent islands ‘‘savages,’’ 
when we are credibly assured that five or 
six millions of them are more advanced than 
the peasant class in Italy or Spain, the Mex- 
ican agriculturists, or the negroes of our 
Southern States. Equally pertinent to our 
present status and ideals is the chapter on 
**Fear and Valor.’’ In the exaltation of 
martial courage to the highest rank Prof. 
Shaler finds a survival of man’s savagery; 
while the effect of war is to destroy our most 
costly and invaluable social product,— 
namely, able-bodied youth. Erasmus, nor 
Voltaire, nor Channing had more distrust of 
war than Prof. Shaler, while he does not in 
the least fail to recognize its proper place 
and function in the lower evolution of man’s 
social life. 

He finds the highest type of valor in the 
men who have manfully withstood the hor- 
tible beliefs concerning death and what is 
after death. And this brings us to the most 
significant of all his chapters, ‘‘The Attitude 
of Man towards Death,’’ ‘‘The Relation of 
Society to Death,’’ ‘‘Relation of Parent to 
Child,’’ ‘‘The Period of Old Age,’’ ‘‘Im- 
mortality.’’ Under each of these several 
heads we have a body of suggestive and in- 
structive thought. The influences that make 
for the longevity of the individual are care- 
fully considered; also those that have an 
opposing influence, war in particular, which 
not only abridges, but also impoverishes life. 
‘“Just so far as this business of war goes, the 
result is an impoverishment of the nation’s 
blood.’’ In the discussion of old age there 
is much confirmation of the cheerful view 
that Longfellow took of it in his ‘‘Morituri 
Salutamus.’’ The concluding chapter is the 
expression of an intellectual modesty that 
will not commend it to those who demand a 
vigorous and rigorous account of God and 
immortality. But its plea for an intelligent 
life-centre of the universe is not merely in- 
genious: it is deep and strong. The plea for 
immortality is of a more tentative descrip- 
tion. Incidentally, it depreciates the spiritu- 
alistic method and even the scientific study 
of spiritualistic phenomena, while at the 
same time it concedes a part at least of the 
result of psychical research claimed by Prof. 
William James. At the lowest estimate, sci- 
ence is relieved from every appearance of 
hostility to man’s hope of immortality, and 
that hope is left free to re-enforce itself with 
the sublimest energies of man’s intellectual, 
affectional, and moral life. 


Essays, LETTERS, MISCELLANIES. By 
Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.—There is little of Tolstoi’s 
literary charm in this extremely miscellaneous 
volume: there is much of his tremendous 
moral passion. First, we have a series of 
“‘general articles,’’ the first ‘‘Patriotism and 
Christianity’’; next a series of ‘‘famine 
articles’’; next a series on the persecution of 
the Dukhubors, one of the many bodies of 
Russian dissenters; next a series of letters 
on great public questions; and, in conclusion, 
a set of ‘‘introductions’’ and various minor 
productions of this great author’s facile pen. 
Those who are asking the question, ‘‘Are we 
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still Christians?’’ could not do better than 

to consult these pages, which read more as if 

written with blood and fire. than with ink, ~ 
They affront with terrible simplicity the con- 

ventional ideals and practices of our contem- 

porary.life, and it is difficult to avoid the 

conclusion that they represent the Christian- 

ity of Jesus much better than do those ideals 

and practices. As between the Emperor 

Williams’s, ‘‘No quarter in Christ’s name,’’ 

and Tolstoi’s violent reaction from that kind 

of thing, we have no hesitation in choosing 

Tolstoi’s reaction. He is no adept in the art 

of finding pleasant words for damnable or 

questionable deeds. His, of course, is not 

the only way out. Another way is by the 

frank concession that Jesus was very much 

mistaken in his ethical conceptions; and still | 
another is that Tolstoi conceives him much 
too literally. But, apart from the particular 
precepts of Jesus, his teachings as contained 
in the New Testament express a moral temper 
with which Tolstoi is much more in harmony 
than is the average temper of our contempo-. 
rary commercial and political life, with its 
passion for gross material advantages and its 
apologies for one kind of hardness and bru- 
tality or another. If this modern temper is 
to be preferred to that of Jesus, there does not 
seem to be any sufficient reason for calling 
ours a Christian civilization. Within the 
boundaries of the Christian species there are 
many legitimate varieties; but a civilization 
which is in love with wealth and war, and 
holds that the weaker races, as such, have no 
right which the stronger races are bound to 
respect, would seem to be marked off by these 
signs as another species quite as distinct as 
any in the animal world. 


A History oF PoLiricaL PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By James H. Hopkins, 
formerly Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania. New York and London: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. Hopkins’s book covers 
much the same ground as Stanwood’s admi- 
rable and indispensable Aistory af Presiden- 
tial Elections. It is, however, written with a 
freer hand, with more of critical comment 
on the various situations and more descrip- 
tion of the candidates of the various parties, 
One would hardly know from these comments 
and descriptions to which party the writer 
belongs or what party elected him when he 
was a congressman from Pennsylvania. He 
cannot, we imagine, be an intense partisan 
on either side. He appears to have a decided 
gift for entering into the opinions and ad- 
mirations of both parties with sympathetic 
appreciation. Perhaps as crucial a test as 
any of his political standing may be found 
in his treatment of the election of 1876. His 
assertion, that ‘‘few persons deny that a great 
wrong was committed,’’ is too sweeping. 
Few Republican partisans have made this 
confession. ~The treatment of Mr. Cleveland 
is another sign by which Mr. Hopkins’s party 
complexion is suggested, if not proven, and 
especially his approval of Mr. Cleveland’s 
treatment of the pension legislation as ‘‘wise 
and good.’’ But, whichever his party, his 
general fairness will be conceded by all but 
the most rancorous partisans. Mr. Bryan’s 
electioneering feat in 1896 is treated with 
cordial admiration. He travelled 18,831 


~ along with present experiences. 
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miles through 27 States, making 592 speeches 
in 477 different cities and towns. It is esti- 
mated that he must have faced at least 
2,000,000 of his countrymen. Our compari- 


gon of this book with Stanwood’s History of 


Presidential Elections should be qualified by 
the statement that Mr. Hopkins’s. book is 
a history of administrations as well as of 
elections. He also pays considerable atten- 
tion to collateral matters, such as the Seth 
Low mayoralty contest in New York. An 
elaborate appendix brings together the party 
platforms from 1840 to 1896. How far the 
index is from being perfect is indicated by 
the fact that the name of James G. Blaine 
does not occur in it. 
: d 


Fact AND FABLE IN PsycHoLocy. By 
Joseph Jastrow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.—This book needed to be written. 
There are two ways of studying the human 
mind,—the one, the old-fashioned way of 
observing outward manifestations of thought 
and feeling, and guessing at the causes of 
them; the other, a painstaking scrutiny of the 
constitution of the mind, with an attempt to 
trace causes to their effects in outward phe- 
nomena. The former method carries with it 
the traditions of the past. The whole bulk 
of theory and reminiscence concerning the 
experiences of the human race are carried 
In the sec- 
ond method, no attention is paid to what has 
been until some account is given of what is. 
It was desirable, therefore, for an expert in 
the study of modern psychology to point out 
what does and what does not belong to sci- 
ence; to describe and to explain the innu- 
merable phenomena which are grouped together 
in the new systems of divination, of healing, 
and of converse with the dead. Among other 
things, Prof. Jastrow passes in review the 
qualifications of those who, without scientific 
training in the study of the mind, attempt 
to pass judgment upon phenomena in the 
name of ‘‘psychical research.’’ His book is 
one that ought to be taken into account by 
any candid person who is inclined to accept, 
or even to study, any of the moder forms 
of occultism, whether in theosophy, Christian 
Science, or any other of the many cults that 
now challenge the attention of the public. 
While the amateur who sets out to investi- 
gate may not consider Prof. Jastrow a final 
authority in psychology, he may, if he will, 
get from his experience some hints that will 
gave him the time, money, and trouble that 
are so often wasted in dealings with the in- 
numerable jugglers, quacks, and charlatans 
who infest all the ways which lead to the 
unknown. Whatever may be true, they and 
their works are false. There may be truth 
that Prof. Jastrow does not see, but it is not 
to be found in the keeping of that vast horde 
of false prophets who make gain of the sor- 
rows of mankind. 


t 


Tue City ProsiemM. By Albert A. Hos- 
kin. New York: John B. Alden.—We find 


_ the opinions of persons of good general in- 


telligence quoted in favor of this book, but 
we are bound to think it is a very silly one, 
A quotation, with which we have long been 
familiar, runs, ‘‘The hope of the race is in 
its extinction.’? Mr. Hoskin ~ substitutes 
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‘city’? for ‘‘race,’’ and then adopts the 
dictum cordially. Cities are for him unnec- 
essary evils, and they must be abolished. 
The amount of truth in this dictum is that 
cities of such enormous size as New York 
and London are perhaps necessary evils. 
They are not true cities. They are such 
enormous aggregations, and their geographi- 


cal extent is so immense, that no compact 
common life can be developed. But we doubt 


very much if the relative advantages of the 
city over the country are so great as Mr. 
Hoskin fancies them to be. Moreover, the 
idea that our great cities are merely con- 
sumers is a gross absurdity. Mr. Hoskin 
writes as if agricultural production were the 
only kind. A much better book—indeed, 
avery able and impressive one—is Charles 
C. P. Clarke’s The Machine Abolished (Put- 
nam’s Sons). The scheme which he proposes 
is not altogether different from that proposed 
in the electoral clauses of our national Con- 
stitution, and the utter failure of those 
clauses to achieve practical realization will 
be for many a condemnation of Mr. Clarke’s 
theory in advance. He would have the people 
elect delegates, and those delegates, if nu- 
merous, elect other delegates from their own 
body, these in their turn to elect the public 
officers who are to be chosen. This theory 
may seem to be too much in the air; but it 
is discussed with very great ability, and it 
deserves the attention of all thoughtful citi- 
zens. It would take the caucus, which has 
usurped the electoral function, and legitimate 
it, while at the same time denuding it of 
its power to debauch and ruin and destroy 
the body politic. 


THE MANTLE oF ELIJAH. A novel. By 
I. Zangwill. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. —Mr. Zangwill has made his rep- 
utation as a delineator of Jewish ideals and 
of the Ghetto. In this book he steps into 
the wide field of English politics and ‘social 
life. The book is not a novel in the proper 
seuse of that term. It is a story with per- 
sonages ticketed, each representing an idea 
or tendency,—not real men and women, but 
representatives of opinions and temperaments. 
Mr. Marshmont is the type of political purity 
and love of the people, albeit in a somewhat 
wooden and fanatical way; Allegra has yearn- 
ings after perfection, and never arrives at 
anything; Mr. Fitzwinter looks on the na- 
tional government as a vulgar business affair; 
Mr. Broser, setting out as a radical expounder 
of the rights of the people, grows into a brute 
force of selfish imperialism; Margaret com- 
bines in her person the devout, self-sacrific- 
ing disciple of Christ and the fastidious 
artistic aristocrat; Raphael Dominick is a 
morbid, selfish idealist, who despises men, 
and is ready to sacrifice them to himself ; 
and so the minor characters have their badges. 
The Duchess seems to be the most nearly 
real of all. The author’s interest is in the 
discussion of life. Most of the book is oc- 
cupied with a war of conquest that England 
is waging. There are arguments on both 
sides, imperialistic and anti-imperialistic, 
with a balance in favor of the latter. The 
conversations are interesting, many of them 
witty and bright. The characters on which 


‘the author puts out his strength are Allegra, 
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Broser, Margaret, and Dominick. Of these, 
Margaret is the freshest and most attractive. 
Broser seems to hint at a living English 
statesman. In the story the relations be- 
tween Allegra and Broser and Dominick have 
most dramatic interest. The book, if not a 
good novel, has good suggestions and points 
of view, and is pleasant reading, though it 
is somewhat too long. 


AppLieD EvotuTion. By Marion D. 
Shutter. Boston: Eugene F. Endicott.—For 
popular apprehension we have had few better 
books than this upon the subject which it 
treats, —the relations of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion to the truths and interests of religion. 
The interpretation is that of a man domi- 
nantly religious, not dominantly scientific. 
It is not such an interpretation as Huxley 
would have approved. The religious impli- 
cations of evolution seemed to him far less 
obvious than they do to Mr. Shutter. But. 
we ate inclined to think that Mr. Shutter is 
nearer right than Huxley. What is certain 
is‘that he writes with great simplicity, and 
disposes his argument in an impressive and 
convincing manner. In the chapter, ‘* What 
Evolution is, and What it is not,’’ we would 
have had a little more emphasis upon the 
second clause, so common is the mistake that 
each particular social state must be an ad- 
vance on the preceding. Separate chapters 
are given to physical and mental evolution, 
others to the evolution of morality and re- 
ligion. In the morality chapter we expected 
some manful opposition to Huxley’s ‘‘un- 
ethical cosmos’’; but, whether as thinking 
prudence the better part of valor or for some 
better reason, there is an absence of any men- 
tion of it whatsoever. The chapter on ‘‘Jesus 
and Evolution’’ has a motto from President 
Harris of Amherst which strikes us as un- 
fortunate. It is quite inconceivable to us 
that an evolutionary process should give us 
‘ta person unique in moral perfection’’; more 
absolutely inconceivable that, such a person 
being given, we should be able to identify 
him. ‘‘Who knoweth the things of a man 
save the spirit of man that is in him?’’ 


Tux Moon Mera. By Garrett P. Service. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
We do not like the increasingly prevalent 
habit of publishers which consists in printing 
on the wrapper of a book a short notice of it 
to assist the dull wits of the reviewer; but 
we are bound to confess the truth of the 
statement here furnished in this way, that 
‘‘Jules Verne could not have written this 
story with more ingenuity.’’ It is a piece 
of excellent fooling, but its prosperity must 
reside to a very great extent in the particular 
liking of the reader for this kind of thing. 
So many books similar to it are written that 
there must apparently be a demand to justify 
so lavish a supply. The scheme of the story 
is this: Gold is discovered in such quantities 
at the south pole that it becomes a cheap 
metal, so that buttons and saucepans are 
made of it, and ‘‘the man with a hoe’’ might 
have a golden one and be no better off. The 
world’s currency is, of course, demoralized ; 


but a new metal is discovered, —artemisium, 
~-which takes the place of gold. The new 
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metal is extracted from the moon by some 
process not perfectly made out, and ‘‘the 
looting of the moon”’ is described in an ex- 
tremely lively manner. Finally, the arte- 
misium, like our present silver, gets too 
cheap, and there is more trouble, so that 
possibly we have here a political pamphlet 
in the disguise of a mere skit of fancy. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIM, THE 
TALMUD BABLI AND YERUSHALMI, AND THE 
MIDRASHIC LITERATURE. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. London: Luzac & Co.—Part XII. of 
Dr. Jastrow’s dictionary, coming down half- 
way through the sixteenth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, shows the same qualities 
of conciseness and clearness which have been 
referred to in notices of preceding parts. 
The value of the work, as a convenient ref- 
erence book, is well known to specialists. 
The Biblical student, even if he doesn’t 
know the Hebrew letters, will find in it 
many details of interest to him. In the 
present part, for example, we have the legal 
device called evs, by which, among other 
things, freedom of movement on the Sabbath 
is increased. The Talmud is, in fact, a 
body of common law; and the learned judges 
knew how to modify statutory regulations so 
as to bring them into accordance with new 
social conditions. Another valuable feature 
of the dictionary is the insertion of proper 
names of men and women (Akiba and Aquila, 
for instance). The general reader finds a brief 
biography, with references to Talmudic pas- 
sages in which the names occur. The vet- 
eran author is to be congratulated on the 
progress of the work. 


SPEEDWELL, OR THE FLOWER OF SAINT 
Veronica. By Anna J. Granniss. Keene, 
N.H.: Press of Darbey & Co.—The last 
time the writer of this notice heard Dr. 
Furness preach, the venerable saint was hardly 
out of the pulpit when he whipped out a copy 
of Skipped Stitches, and began to read one of 
the poems in that little book. It was a long 
poem, too, and there were many people to 
speak to Dr. Furness; but he went on reading 
as if he were alone with his darling book and 
me. Sfeedwell is a volume of verses written 
by Miss Granniss, the author of Skipped 
Stitches ; and these verses have the qualities 
and the defects of those with which she won 
the heart of Dr. Furness, and a wide public 
recognition, which she well deserved, for 
they were simple and sincere, they abounded 
in good thoughts, and, in spite of an occa- 
sional rudeness in their form, there was a 
pleasant music in their rhythmic beat. 
**Rockbound’’ is one of the loveliest poems 
in the present volume; and, while some of 
the others fall below it, a good many rise to 
its height. There is a preface by Rev. W. 
Garrett Horder, the well-known English com- 
piler of American verse, who introduced some 
of Miss Granniss’s poems into his American 
Treasury of Sacred Song. 


ApEs AND MONKEYS: THEIR LIFE AND 
Lancuacre. By R. L. Gamer. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.—Dr. Hale’s introduction to this 
interesting book brings to the front that 
which is its most attractive feature,—the 
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appreciation of the human nature which lies 
concealed in the lower animals about us. 
From a scientific point of view, Mr. Garner 
does not seem to prove anything in regard to 
the language of animals beyond the fact that 
they might possibly be taught to use some- 
thing like human speech. He shows that 
animals make sounds which may be under- 
stood and repeated. The present writer has 
identified more than thirty sounds made by 
barn-door fowls, which have been distinctly 
understood. But they do not constitute lan- 
guage in the ordinary sense. Fowls do not 
have to learn their language as men do. A 
fowl from China speaks the same language as 
one in Ohio. Mr. Gamer brings out, in a 
way that does credit to himself, the lovabil- 
ity of the animals, and their capacity for 
improvement when cared for and trained by 
men. No mark of the last century is more 
characteristic than the new regard for ani- 
mals, which has added to their comfort, and 
improved the character of the human _ beings 
who have been associated with them as 
friends. 


PorTtRY AND Morats. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50.—Illustrations are 
‘‘feathers to the preachers’ arrow,’’ and Dr. 
Banks attributes much of his own success in 
holding audiences to a liberal use of these 
feathers. He believes that the invariable 
effect of an apt poetical quotation in a ser- 
mon is to quicken immediately the interest 
of his hearers. 
Morais, intended as a practical help to min- 
isters and other speakers by providing a large 
number of available illustrations of familiar 
truths, has had a large sale; and this book is 
another effort in the same direction. It 
contains nearly four hundred pages of anec- 
dotes, poems, or extracts, each illustrating a 
moral. A copious topical index makes them 
easily available. Among the names of those 
from whom poems are taken we notice Will- 
iam C. Gannett, Dr. Hale, Dr. Furness, Col. 
Higginson, and James Buckham. 


Sons OF THE MornING. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. 50.—The author of Children of the Mist has 
a large way of looking at nature, and his new 
book gives us descriptions of the Dartmoor 
downs that take hold of one’s imagination 
and remain in the memory. He gives us also 
clever studies of the farm-hands, superstitious 
dwellers in this remote district of Devon. 
The style and the setting of the story are 
thug enough to hold the reader’s interest 
through the four hundred and seventy, odd, 
well-filled pages, even with a less dramatic 
plot and less. subtle character study. The 
three main characters are ably contrasted, and 
the inevitable tragedy is reached with a fine 
restraint and quiet strength. It is too soon 
to say whether or not this novel will be as 


widely read as its predecessor, Children of 


the Mist; for such books attain their popu- 
larity slowly, but, once appreciated, they are 
not easily forgotten. 


FoRWARD MOVEMENTS OF THE Last HALF- 
CENTURY, 


TEENTH CENTURY. 


His volume on Anecdotes and 


By Arthur T, Pierson. New 
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Vork: Funk & Wagnalls Co. ~$1.50.—Dr. 
Pierson has attempted to trace in this book 


some of the more conspicuous spiritual move- 
ments of the last fifty years, including the 


Oxford and Keswick movements, the growth 
of Bible schools and conventions, the organi- 


zations of young people, the development of 
undenominational missions, and the estab- 
lishment of such educational undertakings as 
the work of Ramabai in India and of Miss 


Mary Reed among the lepers. The book is 
intended, however, less as an historical review 


than as an incitement to further effort and 


more aggressive forms of service, In another 
edition it would be well to give to Browning 


the credit of the quotation on the first page 
‘ 


rather than to Coleridge. 


JosEPpH GLANVILL;: A StuDY IN ENGLISH 
THOUGHT AND LETTERS OF THE SEVEN; 
By Ferris Greenslet, 
Ph.D. New York: The Columbia University 
Press. The Macmillan Company, agents.— 
This is a book for students. 
and thorough piece of work, it will be valu- 
able to those who wish to study in detail 
seventeenth-century English thought. It is 
not a book for the general reader who is 
seeking amusement. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new Fourth Reader has been introduced 
in the Stickney Series, published by Ginn & 
Co. The selections are well chosen, with a 
view to some positive good to be derived 
from each, and include generous extracts 
from such writers as Thomas Hughes, George 
Eliot, S. R. Crockett, Hawthorne, and others 
of equally high standing. 


Albert F. Blaisdell has written Zhe Story 
of American History as a preparation for the 
history study of grammar grades. His aim 
is to interest the scholars of the elementary 
schools; and only the leading events of cer- 
tain periods, and the personal achievements 
of a few representative ‘‘makers of our 
country,’’ are treated with any detail. The 
subject is approached in a way found attrac- 
tive and profitable by actual experience, with 
prominence given to exceptional deeds of 
valor, pictures of every-day living in earlier 
times, dramatic episodes, and personal in- 
cident. The book is published by Ginn & 
Co. 


1 

Among the volumes of the ‘‘Day’s Work 
Series,’’ published by L. C. Page & Co., is 
Austin Bierbower’s essay on Zhe Training of 
Lovers, which contains much good advice on 
a subject where good advice is frequently 
needed, but seldom heeded. Mr. Bierbower 
writes with a dispassionate aloofness of 
temper, which seems to imply much reserve 
wisdom. He fails occasionally to make him- 
self quite clearly understood, as, when he 
says, ‘‘It is easier to love hard than to love 
easy, and harder to love little than to love 
much’’; but he certainly says a great many 
true things in a peculiarly serious way. His 


counsel is given in short sentences, which. 


read like a number of maxims put together. © 


La Tache du Petit Pierre, by Jeanne Mairet, 
is a very popular book in France, and was 
crowned by the Academy. D. C. Heath & 
Co. have recently issued it as one of their 
Modern Language Series, and it will be 
found especially useful for elementary classes. 
It is edited with notes and vocabulary by 
O. B. Super. Another addition to the same 


‘series is Hut Contes Choisis, from the writ- 


A most careful. 


} 


‘ 
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ings of Guy de Maupassant, selected and A New Hymn a ] 


JUBILATE DEO 


The first of the stories is the familiar and 
ever-touching tale of La Parure ; and this 
A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


printed on coated paper, and will undoubt- 
edly prove a most attractive feature to the 
Companion’s readers. ‘‘The Floral Setting 
of the White House,’’ ‘Shopping in the 
Great Cities of Europe,’’ by Lilian Bell, 
“‘The Girls’ Art Schools of New York,’’ 
and ‘‘The'American Girl Abroad,’’ to pick 
out a few from the many articles in the num- 
ber, are all features of interest. The stories 
are good, and the articles especially for the 
housekeeper are of the magazine’s usual high 
quality. Published by the Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick Company, Springfield, Ohio. fr a 
year; 10 cents a Copy. Sample copy free. 


is followed by Le Bonheur, Mon Oncle Jules, 
Mademoiselle Perle, and as many more, all 
good examples of De Maupassant’s wonderful 
expression and clarity of style. One misses 
the vocabulary always in a book intended for 
students; but it is considered unnecessary 
here, probably because the book is not for 


the younger classes. 
EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘*The Carol,’’ etc. 


Among the books intended mainly for 
singers is Prof. Leo Kofler’s The Art of 
Breathing as the ‘Basis of Tone Production, 
which has been translated into German and 
published in Germany, and which has now 
reached its fifth American edition. Prof. 
Kofler explains his theory of breathing in 
the most careful and explicit manner, and 
gives full directions for the healthful use of 
breathing gymnastics. He then states the 
Jaws of tone production with minute and 
clear explanations that will be found helpful 

’ by any one interested in the subject. The 
book is published ($2) by the Edgar S. 

Werner Publishing and Supply Company, 
a firm devoted to the publication of books 
on elocution and allied topics. They pub- 
lish, also, Speech Hesitation, a treatise written 
by Mrs. E. J. Ellery Thorpe, a teacher of 
wide experience who lives in Newton, Mass. 
She bases her methods of treatment on careful 
study of individual cases. The account of 
her early experimenting and the gradual de- 
velopment of her present convictions is well 
told and interesting. Her book is sent out 
with the hearty indorsement of President G. 
Stanley Hall. (#1.) 


Books Received. 
_ The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 
A second division‘consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


To Pusiisuers.i—All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RucisTer will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. _ $2.00. 
Works of Edward Everett Hale. Vols. VII., VIII., IX. 
From the Review Publishing Company, Boston. 
A Round of Rimes. By Denis A. McCarthy. $1.00. 
From Ginn & Co_, Boston. 
Folklore Stories and Proverbs. By Sara E. Wiltse. 
The Story of my Four Friends. By Jane Andrews. Ed- 
ited by Margaret Andrews Allen. A 
The School Speaker and Reader. Edited by William 
DeWitt Hyde. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
On Life’s Stairway. By Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Tuskegee. By Max Bennett Thrasher. $1.00. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. By Francis Green- 
wood Peabody. 
Cambridge Bible tor Schools and Colleges. Daniel. 
Edited by Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. 75 cents. 
The Influence of Christ in Modern Life. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. 3 
Outlines of the History of the English Language. By 
T.N. Toller. : 
4 From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
History of the People of the Netherlands. By Petrus 
Johannes Blok. ‘Translated by Ruth Putnam. Part 3. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. | 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


The Magazines. 


The January Adlantic presents the first of 
an important series of papers, ‘*The History | 
of the Reconstruction of the Southern 
States,’? by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Eliza- 
beth Bisland discusses ‘* The Time-spirit of 
the Twentieth Century,’’ indicating the ideals 
with which the new century will begin. The 
serials of Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Jewett in- 
crease in interest and aitraction, and are ac- 
companied by lively shorter fiction. An 
interesting article is that by Mrs. Sara M. 
Handy, who discusses “‘The Last Days of 
the Confederacy,’? as they were seen and 
lived through by a woman in the midst of 
the final struggle. - 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of re) ublication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness. of a true artist. In short, 
the pil is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


$2.50. 

Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald, with 
a Commentary by H. M. Batson and a Biographical 
Introduction by E. D. Ross. $2.50. 

Survivals. By L. V.. Randolph. $1.00. 

Maya. By William Dudley Foulke. $1.25. 

From Mayflowers to Mistletoe. By Sarah J. Day. $1.00. 

The Aztec Gods, and Other Dramas. By George Lansing 
Raymond. $1.25. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

Shall we believe in a Divine Providence? By D. W. 
Faunce, D.D. $1.00. 

The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah. By Rev. George 
O, Little, D.D. ; 

From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Two Boys anda Fire. By Edward Augustus Rand. 
From the International Monthly, Burlington, Vt. 
Expansion of Russia. By Alfred Rambaud. 
From Philip Green, London. 

Jesus of Nazareth. By Charles Hargrove. 

From ¥. C. Hinrichs, Leipsic, Germany. 

Morgenandachten fiir Studenten, Von Francis Green- 
wood Peabody. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal makes interest- 
ing announcements tor the new year. The 
leading article in the January number is 
‘* Housekeeping in a Millionaire’s Family,’’ 
which gives a glimpse of the luxury with 
which rich Americans may surround them- 
selves. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps brings more 
humor into the domestic compiications ot 
‘The Successors of Mary the Firt.’’ There 
is a little play for amateurs, adapted from 
Miss Alcott’s story of ‘‘Little Women’’; and 
an atticle about ‘‘The Baltimore Belle, who 
made the Most Brilliant. Match of Any Girl 
in America,’’ recalls the fact that an Ameri- 
can once sat on a vice-regal throne in Ireland, 
and is an interesting story, however little one 
may admire the English of the title. A 
double page, ‘Through Picturesque Amer- 
ica,’’ gives eleven views of the magnificent 
scenery of Washingion and Oregon; and the 
other leading literary and artistic features 
- show that the Home Journal does not intend 
to lower its standards during the coming year. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


of the UnrTaRIAN Sunpay ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, * 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
... CONTENTS ..» 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
The Woman's Home Companion promises eee ae 


to publish during 1901 repioductions of 
paintings that aggregate in value over a 
million dollars, and, as an earnestness of its 
intention, presents five reproductions in its 
January number. These are excellently 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“48 
Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Dinner in the Doll-house. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


The Doll invited half a dozen 

To meet at dinner her country cousin. 

He was her cousin once removed: 

His manners might well have been improved! 

He limply lolled in his high-backed chair, 

Surveying the ceiling with glassy stare, 

Nor deigned to notice the people there! 

They brought on the turkey. He never once stirred 
When they asked him what color of meat he preferred 
Or very particular part of the bird. 

But when they said, ‘‘ Stuffing?’’ he flew in a huff, 
And roared, in a manner distressingly rough, 

“<Pray, now, don’t I look as though I Aad enough?” 
The others were put out, as well they might be, 

But not in precisely the same sense as hz! 


They call him the cousin once removed : 


They say his manners are much improved. 


For the Christian Register. 
Marion’s Presents. 


BY G. L. COLLIN, 


Marion was sitting under the apple-tree, her 
history text-book in her lap, but her eyes up 
among the blossoms. She was in one of her 
favorite day-dreams. She had, in fancy, dis- 
covered a gold mine; and now she was dispens- 
ing the gifts bought with the nuggets. 

“There'd be a gold watch for brother, and a 
pearl scarf-pin for father, besides a whole library 
of books. For mother, besides bolts and bolts 
of black silk, some really pretty things, like 
amethyst chains and diamond pins. Then to 
Bessie, poor child, shut up in that dark room 
with her weak eyes, I’d give a_ beautiful 
ring. And, when it was admired, she’d say, 
‘Yes, wasn’t it sweet in Marion to remember 
me?’ And brother would take out his watch, 
saying, ‘This is a keepsake from my dear sister.’ 
And father would speak of the pin as the gift of 
his thoughtful daughter. And mother would 
explain, ‘I tell Marion that she is too generous; 
but she says she doesn’t give away as much as 
she wants to,—she’s so unselfish,’ ” 

“Marion,” called her brother, “won’t you help 
me tie the tail of my kite? The boys are flying 
theirs, and this wind will go down in a little 
while” — 

“No, it won’t,” said Marion; “and I’m study- 
ing”— <= 

“Marion,” came her father’s voice from the 
library, “just run down to Mr. Page’s book-shop 
and bring me a box of pens.” 

“Yes, father,” said Marion, in a dispirited 
tone, as she thought, “How I hate to run er- 
rands !” 

“Tf you’re going down town,” said her mother, 
“you might leave this plate of cake, on the way, 
at Mrs. Beech’s. That will save my going.” 

“Yes, mother,” Marion assented, still more 
dejectedly. “I hate to carry things,” she mur- 
mured. = 

“Marion,” called a voice over the fence,—it 
was Bessie’s mother,—“won’t you come over and 
spend the evening with Bessie? She’s so lone- 
some.” 

“Of course,” replied Marion, adding to her- 
self, “I hate staying in a dark room and talking 
about nothing by the hour.” Then, feeling very 
much abused, she started off on her errands. 

While Mr. Page was wrapping up the box of 
pens, Marion picked up a book, and, according 
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to her habit in that easy-going little country 


| shop, began reading. When she looked up, she 


could not tell how long she had been absorbed 
in the story, and asked her old friend, Mr, Page, 
for the time. But he, after consulting a large 
gold watch, reassured her by saying she had 
been there only a few minutes. 

“But, Mr. Page, I never saw that watch be- 
fore,” said Marion. “Isn’t it a beauty !” 

“Ves, it’s new, and, I suppose, a beauty,” he 
responded. “But can you keep a secret?” 

“You know I can: tell me all about it.” 

“This watch,’ Mr. Page went on, smiling 
quizzically over his glasses at Marion’s earnest 
face, “is the gift of some of my fellow-towns- 
men. They left the shop only a few minutes 
ago. They felt very virtuous, and I felt much 
gratified. But since they went I’ve been think- 
ing*the matter over, and have been wondering 
whether my old silver turnip wouldn’t have 
served all purposes for an old crank like me, 
and whether it wouldn’t have shown more true 
kindness on the part of my fellow-citizens if 
they had been willing in the past few years to 
show me little kindnesses rather than to give 
me this as a token of their esteem. Last winter, 
when I was laid up with rheumatism, if one of 
them had come in for an evening to tell me the 
news, or to shake down the furnace, or to 
shovel the snow off the front path, it would 
have shown more affection on their part, and 
would have been a really more valuable service 
to me.” 

“Oh, how can you say so!” cried Marion. 
“Surely, you would not rather have those little 


commonplace services than this beautiful 
watch ?” 
“Indeed, I should,’ responded Mr. Page. 


“And, when you are as old as I, maybe your 
idea of a present will have changed. But re- 
member, this is a secret.” 

“1’ll_ remember,’ Marion answered slowly; 
“but I’d rather have the watch.” 

However, as Marion went home and thought 
over what that queer old Mr. Page had been 
saying, she began to wonder whether he could 
be right, after all. She remembered that when, 
the year before, she had sprained her ankle, one 
of the girls had sent her a big bunch of roses, 
but had never taken the time to visit her and 
tell her the news, while another of the girls had 
spent an afternoon with her, giving her all the 
details about school and play which she’d been 
longing to know. Wasn't that talk worth many 
roses? And which girl showed more affection? 
Marion was very sure she knew. Could it be 
that such little services as she could render her 
family and her friends would be as acceptable, 
after all, as the wealth of a gold mine? 

At any rate, Marion helped her brother with 
the kite-tail, so that he went off happy, with 
yards and yards of string and paper over his 
shoulder; and that evening, as she watched 
Bessie’s growing interest in the news items, 
Marion felt that perhaps, after all, a gold mine 
wasn’t necessary in order to make presents. 


Dick’s Tally Stick. 


“You're a regular cry-baby!” said Dick, 
scornfully. He was fond of Margaretta. She 
was his sister, and helped him make his kites, 
and sewed the sails of his ship for him, being a 
willing-hearted small girl. But there was no 
denying that Margaretta cried at the least ex- 
cuse, and Dick despised crying. “What if you 
did cut your finger a little teenty bit! Why, I 
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nearly had my thumb taken off with Jim 


Barnes’s knife last week; but I wouldn’t have . 


disgraced myself cryin’ for that! You baves® 
any pluck at all, Margaretta.” 

“T—can’t—help—it!” whimpered Margaretta. 
“Tt—hurts!” And:she sobbed, and dug her hand- 
kerchief into her eyes. 

“Well, I tell you what I’m goin’ to do,” said 
Dick, magisterially, as he felt became an elder 
brother. He paused impressively. 

“Wha-at ?” sobbed Margaretta, uncovering one 
eye to look at him, but not forgetting her woes. 

“I’m goin’ to keep a tally stick, like the trap- 
pers and the Indians used to do,” announced 
Dick,— “just a short stick of wood, and cut a 
notch on it every time you cry. If that doesn’t 
make you ashamed of bein’ a cry-baby, I don’t 
know!” And, with this parting remark, Dick 
vanished in the direction of the wood-shed, seek- 
ing a suitable bit of wood with which to carry 
out his brilliant idea. 

After lunch, he held the new tally stick up 
solemnly before Margaretta’s eyes, and brought 
angry tears into them at once. “You're real 
mean,” she wailed. “I’ll never help you with 
your kites again. So there!” 

Dick took out his knife and cut notch number 
one, without a word. Then he put stick and 
knife in his pocket, and went off to play with 
the boys, while Margaretta retired to her dolls 
with a sense of being ill-used, which naturally 
made her more doleful in disposition than ever. 
It was a pity, for Margaretta was a very nice 
child when she smiled and took life happily. 

That week was anything but happy, though, 
according to the tally stick. Fourteen times be- 
fore Saturday noon had Margaretta dissolved in 
tears according to its accusing notches. The 
very sense that it was lying in wait, so to speak, 
in her brother’s pocket, predisposed. her to woe. 


She cried over her lessons, over the tangles in 


her hair, over the sick kitten, over her lost over- 
shoe, over the rainy afternoon when she couldn’t 
go to the party, over anything and everything. 
Dick, who was really very fond of his sister, for 
all his stern remarks, was at his wits’ end over 
the failure of his little scheme, when a new 
thought occurred to him; namely, that girls 
were not boys, and that what would have cured 
any boy of his acquaintance was entirely un- 
suited to girlish needs. Whereupon Dick medi- 
tated long, and evolved another idea. 

The next day the kitten died. Of course, this 
was an occasion for tears; and Margaretta cried- 
Dick did not scold her this time. Indeed, he 
helped to conduct the funeral; and it was only 
after Admiral Dewey (as the kitten had been 
named, in spite of a feline aversion to the water) 
had been duly buried in the back garden, and 
the children were back in the sitting-room, that 
the tally stick once more appeared. This time 
Dick’s tone was entirely altered. 

“I say, Margaretta,” he began, holding the 
obnoxious record well behind his back, “you 
don’t want to grow up and look as sour and ugly 
as old Miss Sims, do you?” Miss Sims was the 


- 


If You are Tired 


Take 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It affords immediate relief in mental 
and physical exhaustion and insomnia. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


. a tiny, glittering gold ring. 
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most ill-tempered and grumbling of old women. 
So Dick felt that this would make an impression. 
“T don’t want my sister to grow up like Miss 
Sims.” 


“T’m not going to,” said Margaretta through 


her handkerchief. 

“You just look like her when youcry, all the 
same,” said Dick. 

Margaretta’s handkerchief came down, and she 
looked across at the glass on the wall. The 
tear-stained and melancholy reflection was not 
reassuring. Dick followed up his advantage. 

“T tell you what let’s do,’ he suggested. 
“Every time you want to cry, and don’t, I'll 


cross a mark off the tally stick. If they all get). 


crossed off without your crying once — unless 
there’s good reason—and I say you can” (Dick 
thought it best to leave this loophole for Mar- 
garetta’s emotions), “I’ll give you something 
nice, Margaretta,—honor bright, I will.” 
Margaretta was captured. Between the bug- 
bear of resembling Miss Sims on the one hand 
and the unknown reward on the other, despond- 
ency receded to the background, and cheerful- 


ness became at a premium. The first day saw a 
few convulsive sobs over a stubbed toe, but not 


atear. The next crossed off two notches bravely, 


though she missed a lesson, and broke her sec- 


ond-best doll. By the fourth, Dick’s mind was 
easy; and he went to gaze at the shop window 
where his selected prize for Margaretta reposed. 
It cost Dick several marbles, a baseball bat, and 
various other things, which he had expected to 
buy for himself, to get that prize; but, as has 
been said before, Dick was really very fond of 
his sister, and a generous boy, besides. 

Monday morning dawned bright and clear. 
Fourteen times in the last ten days had Mar- 
garetta firmlyresisted the ready tears of woe 
even when she had been kept in at school, fallen 
off of her bicycle, or had to take medicine. 
Cheerfulness was already beginning to shine 
permanently in her face; but it was changed to 
rapturous curiosity when she found beside her 
plate, at breakfast, a little parcel, addressed to 
her in Dick’s handwriting. Inside was the tally 
stick, with every notch crossed off, and (oh, bliss !) 


_ “It’s real,” said Dick, proudly. “You can 
wear it all your life, Margaretta.” Though Mar- 
garetta has entirely outgrown her cry-baby tears 
since then, and is a very cheerful little girl, in- 
deed,—for that was two years ago,—she still 
wears the ring; and a single look at it is enough, 
as she confided to Dick the other day, to stiffen 
her courage against even the dentist—Zarbara 
Griffiths, in Morning Star. 


Ha! ha! ha! 


“Hal ha! ha!” laughed the little Hyena, 

“What are you laughing at now?” asked his 
sister Stripes, running up. 

“J was thinking of the old Hyena, Mr. 
Gloomy, you were telling me about, who never 
laughs. How funny! Ha! ha! ha!” he an- 
swered. 

“fF don’t think it’s very funny! He must be 
either very unhappy or very cross,” cried 
Stripes. 

For a minute or two the little Hyena looked 
grave. Then he laughed again. “Ha! ha! ha! 
I’ve thought of such a lovely plan,’’ he cried. 
“Tl go and make Mr..Gloomy laugh. at 

“You can’t. Don’t be so silly, "Why, he’d 
eat you all up. Besides, I’m sure mother would 
not like it,” said Stripes. 
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“Yes, she would: she’s always telling us to 
be kind to other people,” cried the little Hyena, 
kicking his heels in the air. And,°as soon as it 
grew dark, he set off to find Mr. Gloomy. 

The old Hyena lived in a very dark cave ; 


| but the little Hyena trotted boldly in, and 


marched’ up to Mr. Gloomy, who was gnawing 
a bone, and looked very cross. 
“Ha! hal ha!” laughed the little Hyena. 


The night passed on; and, as the little Hyena 
did not return, his mother called Stripes to her. 
“Do you know where your brother is?” she 
asked. 
“Oh, yes,” answered Stripes: “he said he was 
going to make Mr. Gloomy laugh.” 

“What nonsense! Why, he may be killed by 
this time!” cried Mr. Hyena; and, followed by 
Stripes and her mother, away he went to the 
cave where Mr. Gloomy lived. 

As they came near the cave, they stooped, and 
looked at each other in surprise. Surely that 
was the little Hyena’s voice, and surely that 
was Mr. Gloomy laughing with him. “Ha! ha! 
ha! Ho! ho! ho! Hel! he! he!” they went. 

Stripes ran in, father and mother quickly fol- 
lowed; and there was her little brother sitting 
on Mr. Gloomy’s knee, and both laughing away 
with all their might. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come,” said the little 
Hyena. “Do you know what we’ve been 
doing ?” 

“No. What?” asked Stripes. 


“We've been making riddles,” said the little | 


Hyena. “Here’s one. 
nothing ?”” 

“We give it up,” they all cried. 

“Because there’s nothing to cen at,” an- 
swered Mr. Gloomy. 

“Ho! ho! ho! ” chuckled Mr. Hyena. 

“He! he! he!” said Mrs. Hyena. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” shouted Mr. Gloomy. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Stripes, and “Ha! ha! 
ha!” laughed the little Hyena.—Casseli’s Little 
Folks. 


Why do we all laugh at 


Mr. Dream-maker. 


Come, Mr. Dream-maker, sell me to-night 
The loveliest dream in your shop: ; 
My dear little lassie is weary of light, 
Her lids are beginning to drop. 
She’s good when she’s gay, but she’s tired of play, 
And the tear-drops will naughtily creep. 
So, Mr. Dream-maker, hasten, I pray : 
My little girl’s going to sleep. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Saint Francis and the Birds. 


When they heard of the death of poor cock 
robin, the birds of the air fell a-sighing and a- 
sobbing. But these gentle creatures have al- 
ways been kind and merciful. . Did not they 
tend the babes in the wood? And the story 
goes that when Saint Francis of Assisi, the great 
Italian preacher of poverty, who died in 1226, 
fell a-preaching in the desert one day, he found 
himself without an audience. As he went on 
with his discourse, however, all sorts of birds 
flocked round and encouraged him in his sermon 
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by warbling cheers and shaking of feathers and 
stretching out of necks at the close of every 
sentence. And, when he made an end of his 
preaching, they broke up into bands and carried 
the good tidings of his sermon to all the other 
birds who had not been able to hear him. 


A small girl of three years suddenly burst 
out crying at the dinner table. ‘‘Why, 
Ethel,’? said her mother, ‘‘what is the 
trouble??? ‘¢Oh,’’ whined Ethel, ‘‘my teeth 
stepped on my tongue. ’’ 


‘‘How many zones have we, Willie?’’ 
asked the teacher of a pupil in the junior 
class. ‘‘Four,’’ was the reply.  ‘‘ Well, 
then, name the four,’’ said the teacher. 
‘‘The frigerated, the horrid, the temperance, 
and the intemperance,’’ answered the little 
fellow. 


A little boy of three was fond of playing 
cars by running along, puffing and whistling 
in imitation of the engine. One day his 
mother chanced to step in his path while he 
was going at full speed. He stopped, and, 
instead of asking his mother to clear the 
way, he remarked, solemnly, ‘‘The engine 
will wait till that cow gets off the track !’’ 
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Good News. 


After-song. 


Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day ! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 

Through love to light! Through light, O God, to thee 

Who art the love of love, the eternal of light of light. 
—R. W. Gilder. 


Moral Forces. 


When I was in the thirties and forties of 
that nineteenth century which is now, at last, 
extinct, it was the fashion, especially of the 
French, to say that the last century was one 
of analysis, and that our new-born nineteenth 
century must be one of synthesis. The re- 
mark sounds French, and I think it was prob- 
ably started by Cousin. It was repeated a 
good deal by that sort of the younger French- 
men who came along with the Louis Philippe 
dynasty, and a little before. No one reads 
them now, I believe; but they were not a 
bad crew, though they are forgotten. 

One cannot help such personifications of 
the centuries. They all have their drift, or 
characteristic, each, of course, different from 
those before or those behind. ‘‘Century of 
analysis,’’—yes, the eighteenth century was 
that with a vengeance. It analyzed water and 
air; it analyzed potash and soda. It ana- 
lyzed empires, and divided them. It analyzed 
religions, and gave us the results,—so many 
parts fuss, so many feathers, and so many 
elemental and primary. 

As for the task which Cousin, if it were 
he, gave to us who have drifted along with 
the nineteenth century, or have pulled stroke 
where men could, I do not think the hundred 
years need be ashamed. We youngsters who 
graduated about 1840 used to grumble, as 
youngsters will, and to say that thus far the 
century had done nothing but abuse the 
eighteenth. This was quite true. But judi- 
cious grumbling also does its work; and, as 
soon as ¢ 


** Asia and Africa, 
Europa and America, ’’ 


got their necks well to the yoke, things cer- 
tainly went forward. 

As for ‘‘synthesis,’’ if that were the busi- 
ness of the century, its record is not bad. 
The century which restored the black race to 
the position in which freemen stand, which 
put the serf on his feet in Russia, which in- 
troduced Japan into the international system 
of mankind, which united Italy, which united 
Germany, which made an empire of England 
and what were her dependencies, need not 
be ashamed of its work in ‘‘construction. ’’ 

But men call it now—and with reason—the 
‘*century of invention.’’ It has taken almost 
the first steps in taming the unconscious 
powers, and setting them at work for man. 
What were the windmills and waterfalls of 
old times, by which, in a faltering way, men 
coaxed a little help out of Nature, who was 
quite willing to be wooed,—what are these 
compared with the giants who serve us to- 
day? 

Now, as we look forward, we are to re- 
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member that the physicists assure us that this 
business has only begun. In 1999, as I am 
assured by one of our great engineers, no man 
in America will use his Own muscular power 
unless he wants to do so, The quarryman 
will drill the rock by a silent engine at his 
side; while he himself studies Browning, or 
listens to Wagner, or on a straw makes music 
for Amaryllis. 

Every man, every woman, in America now 
uses directly or indirectly physical powers 
one thousand times larger than the average 
man had one thousand years ago. Mr. At- 
kinson has shown to us that, speaking 


roughly, one man, on the average, raises all. 


the wheat which one man needs for. a year, 
another man takes it to market, and the third 
bakes it and delivers it at the eater’s door. 
So the average eater has three hundred and 
sixty-two days in the year in which to cut 
his wood and make his friction matches and 
weave his cloth and read his Browning and 
hear his Wagner. 

The new century is to determine—wisely, 
devoutly, and resolutely to .determine—how 
it will use these giants which the fathers 
have called into being. They must not be 
permitted to cut each other’s throats, as the 
giants of Cadmus did. They must be kept 
in service for God and for man. They must 
bear our burdens for us. They must bring 
us nearer to each other, and quicken every 
chance we have for drawing nearer to God. 
This means they must be swayed by moral 
power; and let us thank God, as the century 
comes in, that there are so many tokens that 
the moral forces of the universe will assert 
themselves as they have never asserted them- 
selves before. 

Indeed, we can say such things as Dr. 
Popkin, Dr. Emerson, Dr. Lathrop, and Dr. 
Thacher, and the other forgotten prophets of 
the year 180r could not say. They had 
hardly the language in which to express such 
hopes. 
in which one side of the world speaks to 
another, men see, as no man could see a hun- 
dred years ago, what the Saviour meant when 
he said, ‘‘As the lightning cometh forth 
from the east, and is seen even unto the 
west, so shall be the coming of the Son of 
Man.’’ When Dakota feeds starving India, 
we know, as those prophets did not know, 
what we mean when to God we pray that he 
will give us this day our daily bread. When 
the Roentgen ray strikes through a sheet of 
iron, so as to reveal what is on the other 
side, men can believe, as they could not 
before, that there are things in heaven and 
earth not dreamed of in their philosophy. 
So is it that the dreams of the old times are 
the realities of the twentieth century. It 
seems no longer absurd for the sick lover to 
cry, — 


‘*Ve gods, annihilate both space and timel’’ 


Let no man look with jealousy upon wealth 
and upon the accumulation of power,—upon 
that new strength which makes man a giant, 
so that not even a fool calls him a worm of 
the dust any longer. 

Let men know that they are the children of 
God, and that he gives them this new strength 
and wealth and comfort. All this comes be- 
cause his will is done on earth as it is in 


With the invention of the telegraph, 
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heaven. When men find this, they will find 

that the twentieth century is to be the century 

of the moral forces. fe 
EDWARD E. HALE, 


The Chicago Noon-day Rest. 


BY KATHERINE L. EDWARDS. 


The Noon-day Rest established by the Klio 
Association of Chicago has here reached the 
ideal of the purpose for which it was intended. 
During the winter of 1894 one of the Klio mem- 
bers went to Boston to visit her daughter, who 
was a student at Wellesley College. Filled 
with love for her fellow-women and interested 
in all work that eased the part of the wage- 
earners, she looked up the Noon-day Rest in 
Boston, and returned to Chicago full of enthusi- 
asm to consult with the ladies of the Klio As- 
sociation and laid a plan before them for the 
establishment of a rest where the students and 
self-supporting women in the busy districts of 
the city might have a quiet and comfortable 
place to spend the noon-day hour. Unless you 
have rubbed shoulders with this same busy 
world of women that go to make a part of this 
great city, you know little what this meant. I 
well remember going to one of the largest es- 
tablishments here, where 700 girls were em- 
ployed, and how one told me that she went three 
blocks to get a cup of coffee for 5 cents, as 
only a low, ill-ventilated room was provided for 
their noon-day hour. 

The idea was met by every member with 
equal enthusiasm ; and it was voted to establish 
a Noon-day Rest of eight rooms at No. 4 E. 
Monroe Street,—a venture, because everything 
must be solicited to start it. Less than $100 
was in the treasury of the Association. Sup- 
pers were given to raise money. Rev. Frank 
Gunsaulus contributed $130. The rent of the 
rooms was $1,800. They succeeded in raising 
about $300 toward the rent, and members of 
the club agreed to be responsible for the rest. 
Then commenced a grand season of soliciting. 
Marketmen and grocerymen, merchants and 
silversmiths, contributed liberally. Thirty of the 
most enthusiastic women agreed to solicit con- 
tributions, and to serve alternately at lunch and 
cash counters. 

Hot soup, meat, potatoes, salad, two kinds of 
pie, bread and butter, coffee and milk, was the 
menu they dared to start with. Nothing was to 
cost over 5 cents. A warm luncheon could thus 
be obtained for to cents. A membership fee of 
25 cents per month was charged. Non-mem- 
bers would be given the use of the lunch-room 
by paying 5 cents extra. Membership was only 
open to students and self-supporting women. 
This entitled them to the use of the rooms 
every day in the week except Sunday from eight 
until five o’clock; and, if a lecture Was given, a 
light supper was served at the same rate. 

“We must have an opening day,” said one 
bright member, and it was set for the first of 
May. The Chicago press, always ready to 
encourage any worthy enterprise, wrote en- 
couraging notices. The 11th of: April the 
first application was made by a young lady 
from the store of Franklin MacVeagh. On 
the morning of May 1 a cardboard sign, “Noon- 
day Rest,” was hung in the window. The 
arrangement of the lunch-room was on the 
order of a cafeti?re,— girls to help themselves 
to dishes and plates in the serving-room; food 


persons employed in large factories. . And 
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summed up by the cashier; paper napkins, 
knives, and spoons in the lunch-room. The 
cashier’s table was a small contrivance with a 
money-drawer. The checks were paper. The 
hour announced for the luncheon was 11.30 to 
2.00. The menu was something after this order : 
hot meat, 5 cents; soup, 5 cents; salad, 3 cents; 
pies, 3 cents; doughnuts, 2 cents; tea, coffee, 
and milk, 3 cents. An ordinary-sized kitchen 
table was loaned to put the plates on. They 
stood in piles on the floor that day, and jewelled 
hands washed dishes until six o’clock. One 
tired woman suggested, “Next time give a 
needy person this work.” Another wondered 
how many came. The checks showed three 
hundred; and the bright little woman who 
“brought the good news from Boston” joy- 


Indian Schools. _| personal observation the needs of the Indians 
and the service. She reports increased enrol- 
The third annual report of Estelle Reel, gen- | ment, better accommodations, greater facilities 
eral superintendent of Indian schools, contains |for industrial training and gratifying improve- 
much data of interest. Miss Reel finds that the | ments over previous years. A strong plea is 
problem of Indian civilization moves toward | made for compulsory education. The property 
solution. The gradual freeing of the Indian] ownership plan has a prominent place in Miss 
from the reservation system is throwing more | Reel’s system of training, and the Indians are 
and more of the responsibility on him. Our| constantly urged to cultivate better crops and 
moral work within the educational is one of | more acres of land. The outlook for the Indian 
tremendous import; and our hope is in educa-| schools on the whole is very encouraging. 
tion, based on character, and carried along in-! Miss Reel has travelled 41,138 miles since 
dustrial lines. There is a responsiveness to | appointment, 2,087 miles being by wagon, pack- 
ethical training in the Indian’s soul as well as| horse, and on foot. She has visited for a season 
in the white man’s; and, when we have taught with the Indians in camp and adobe, on the 
the Indian the speech of civilization and the] prairie and in the canyon, visiting at the schools, 
crafts required by his environment, he may | where she could observe the peculiarities of the 
ously exclaimed, “It is a success.” Thirty} safely pass from our hands to the saving power | children of the different tribes, the methods em- 
tired women sighed, “Yes.” of self-support. 4 ployed, and endeavoring to ascertain how self- 
The 31st of May there were six hundred|’ Miss Reel has made industrial training in the | support, the great end for which all are working, 
members, the limit of accommodation; and many | Indian schools the most important feature in | may be more speedily accomplished. 
were on the waiting list. The funds had in-| the work of educating the Indian. She believes a 
creased, and by June it was decided to pay|in giving the Indian child a thorough training Oe Relief 
the man in the kitchen and the cashier. The] in the fundamental English branches, but-thinks Ris Mie AE 
struggle, if there was ever more than comes | it unwise to spend years over subjects for which,| The Houston (Texas) Post published the 
with any newly organized society, was over. in all probability, he will have no use in later} following communication from Miss Clara 
Now the Noon-day Rest has twelve comfort- | life, when the time could be employed in ac-| Barton relative to the present conditions in 
ably furnished rooms, made attractive by books | quiring skill in the industrial arts. She insists | Galveston :— 
and pictures, screens and bits of sculpture. | that every boy who is graduated from an Indian| «Replying to inquiries if there still exists 
These include reception-room, music-room, bed-| school shall know how to farm in an intelligent] 4 need for warm clothing and bed-clothi 
room,—tastily fitted up,—toilet, and office,}manner, and have a sufficient knowledge of] mon ig pane 
wa 5 g the Galveston sufferers, and asking a 
where one of the members of the board takes | blacksmithing and the trades to enable him to| in. indicating the conditi I id 
the tickets, which are renewed monthly. Mem-| shoe his horse, mend his wagon, build his house; | 144+ no warm A thing th ceca d My ie oa 
bership in November, 1900, was 1,173. The} and do general repair work relating to a farm. h ¢ i hd ete : bie 2 . 
guest’s fee has been raised to ten cents. The| Miss Reel emphasizes the vital importance of ee ab aearne cs. Sent oeeynce thine 
Noon-day Rest sign is now red glass. The| teaching the home-making duties to every Indian Rie awe — prraeaee = } - te 
cashier receives modern prices behind the most | girl, claiming this to be even more essential OCS Re) caine a as) 
improved plan of cash system. Over goo are|than the teaching of trades to the boys. As pouremm tues cocarcg!y = thick jacke? | or Wrap 
fed daily. almost the only way of reaching the homes of for a woman, eer nothing of warm skirts ; 
Classes. in literature, art, travel, French, | the camp Indians is through the girls in school, and they are living literally out of doors in 
dancing, stenography, and physical culture,|and as they are to be the future wives and tents or roofless houses. There are at least 
have been formed. In the parlor and music-| mothers, the fate of the generations to come is, ten thousand in this condition. I do not 
room, works of art have been added since 1896, | in a large measure, in their keeping. There the suppose there is one stove for one hundred 
at a cost of several hundred dollars. Pictures| opportunity for training them in the duties of families, if they had a house to put it in. 
are purchased every year from the exhibition | their future state should not be neglected. We have written and printed of these condi- 
of Chicago artists. There is also a circulating} Since her appointment twenty-six months ago, tions broadcast over the country, until we are 
library of 600 volumes, besides the current} Miss Reel has spent seventeen months in the| weary at the sight of our appeals. This is 
literature of the day. field, inspecting the schools and ascertaining by! not an appeal, but the conditions for which 


Half-century Piece. 


are used for improving the rooms and to 
aid worthy charities,—most notably, the girl’s 
model lodging-house. The walls are posted 
with reliable notices of any worthy mission that 
womankind may be seeking. A physician is in ‘4 4 ; 
attendance daily from 12 until 2, The serving- The average dining table is endeared to its 
room is well supplied, and a competent woman owner through association. Many a man would 
has full charge of the rooms day and night. give a hundred dollars to change his old table, 
but can’t bring himself to sever the connection 
which binds him to so many pleasant memories. 
Yet this condition is capable of working 
both ways. The sooner you change, the more 
valuable will the new table become. A change 


The culinary department is in charge of a 
capable woman at $100 a month, having twenty 

must come soon, unless you will forswear all 
convention and entertain no guests. 


girls under her who work by the day. It has 
Here is a really noble table. It is half 


proven economical —with the exception of the 
century work; that is, you can’t wear it out in fifty years. Its top measures 60 x 60 


board, who give their services, and who are 
directly in charge of the philanthropic depart- 

inches. The pedestal, base, box framing, mouldings, etc., are all in cross-banded wood. 
You never sat at.a finer table. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


depend upon volunteer, inexperienced help. 
Thus the Noon-day Rest has blossomed into 

Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 

48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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a woman’s ideal club-house, and shows what 
can be done in any city. The influence is such 
that women return to their labor after an hour’s 
rest encouraged to make their task worthy some- 
thing besides the remuneration they receive. 
From this other noon-day lunches have been 
started that are also successful, one having 1,500 
members, The idea ought to appeal to all 


sooner or later every large manufacturing in- 
dustry will-establish such lunch and rest rooms, 
as the benefits gained are understood. 
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ism almost as much needed as it was by our 
“Southern brethren” before the war. Till that 
is learned, the Union is never secure.- English 
and American critics sneered at the Italian army 
because they were beaten in Africa by a force 
ten times their superior in numbers. But we 
may recall that these were the men whom 
Napoleon found impossible to conquer in Egypt ; 
and the English are not now given to talking of 
African defeats. 

What, then, is the prospect for Italy? The. 
great financiers of the world regard their paper 
as worth within 5 per cent. of par.. Should we 
induce them to give us 95 cents on our dollar if 
Bryan had foisted his fifty cent dollar on us, 
the Italian bill would pass. better then than the 
American greenback in Paris, London, and 
Berlin. It is instructive to recall these things 
when you hear of Italy’s being bankrupt, and to 
reflect on her achievements. In only two dec- 
ades and a half she has made an ignorant, 
disunited, poverty-stricken conglomeration of 
petty States a great and enlightened modern | 
nation, whose financial credit is almost as good 
as our own. Her industrial exhibits show enor- 
mous -progress. Factory chimneys. are ris- 
ing everywhere; and at. Paris her building, 
her art, her science, her industries, well held their 
rightful place. Her music is still second to none. 
And, when we compare our scanty families of 
children to her teeming households, we need not 
be svrprised at her wonder at our deficiencies in 
that regard. 

A new generation is rising to take the helm;. 
and at their head is an enthusiastic young sove- 
reign, who has already inspired his people with 
abiding faith in his ability and desire to lead 
them still upward and on. 

The gloom of the monasteries has been bright-. 
ened with eager young faces, anxious. to study 
all sorts of useful technical knowledge; and 
where the crucifix gleamed the ploughshare and . 
level glisten. From the American point of view 
the future for her is full of promise. But, with 
the dreamy old faith and sleepiness, a something 
is fading that made life worth living. The 
monks are gone or going: the clang of busy 
hammers replaces the constant prayer-bell.. 
But, alas! one sees signs that history is to re- 
peat itself; and with the wealth of Rome will 
come its failures. Meantime, looking at it with 
hopeful, utilitarian American eyes, one sees for 
the nearer future a close approach to our own 
evident ideals, and a good hope of reaching 
them. WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


many Ring that eclipsed the effrontery of 
Tweed himself. The leader of the “Camorra” 
dared even defy the minister of the interior, and 
to tell him to his face he could rule in Rome, but 
Naples was not his province. The first act of 
the young king was to study the problem, like a 
modern caliph in the streets, by night, zzcognito ; 
and now he is back in Rome, and has sent a 
royal commission to assume entire control of 
every department pending a rigid investigation 
and subsequent election. The press is now full 
of praise for the undertaking; but, before the 
event, only one paper —a small socialist sheet 
called the Propaganda—dared to attack the evil. 
That got itself sued, and was able to sustain its 
charges, to its own great honor and glory. 

The socialist cause in Italy is making con- 
siderable progress, though its ideals would be 
hardly applicable to the present conditions. It 
is, however, as in this instance, a useful spur in 
the public conscience, and is leading on to a new 
birth of patriotism, such as awakened long-dis- 
membered Italy from her sleep of an era. The 
conditions of life under the petty tyrants and 
foreign masters, who inherited the spoils of the 
Roman Empire, made a society of great personal 
charm and glaring defects. The wealthy man 
was a noble “lord,” supported in enervating 
idleness, to which his climate constantly tempted 
him. “It is sweet,” his proverb says, “to do 
nothing”; and this inertia crept downward 
through the middle classes, who, as freedom 
gave them a chance to rise, gathered the vices, 
but not the virtues, of the higher ranks. That 
class has ruled; but now the sturdy peasant isno 
longer an unlettered hind, bound to the soil. A 
breath of new life is breathed into the national 
existence. One sees the presage of the dawn 
in the faces of the ardent, bright young Demo- 
crats chosen for the new Parliament. Republi- 
cans, Social Democrats, idealists of every stripe, 
they give the impulse which that useful inertia of 
the older men guards and holds back from harm. 

Everywhere thought is stirring and activities 
arise. Milan, Turin, Genoa, are almost Ameri- 
canized by trade. Brisk, aggressive, eager peo- 
ple, the new impulse is everywhere apparent. 
Chimneys smoke and forges clang; and cars, 
locomotives, electrics, issue forth and throng the 
busy streets. Even Florence and Rome reach 
out with new broad avenues and flashing electric 
trams toward modern ways; and Naples itself, 
from being a most picturesque haunt of /aszaroni, 
idle loafers, is becoming an active, beautiful 
modern city, whose wide, handsome thorough- 
fares for business and beautiful avenues for 
pleasure-driving are unsurpassed in the world. 
No American port has such a fine landing as 
the pier where the arrivals from abroad land. 
Nor have we yet a finer mercantile marine than 
the Italian lines to North and South America 
and China and the East ; though the four ships to 
England are larger and more splendid, undoubt- 
edly, than anything poor Italy has yet produced. 

The king has personally interested himself in 
improving the methods of agriculture; and the 
soldiers have been put to work in the fields, to 
give them practical training in the best mod- 
ern methods, and taught the dignity and 
worth of their fathers’ calling, which they were 
beginning, with only theoretical education, to 
despise, as, unhappily, in America too many 
country boys have done. 

The army has been and is a great expense, 
but a necessary one, if Italy was to be ever 
really a united nation, The provincial is taken 
from his province, and taught that Italy is Ais 
country, not’ a comer of itj—a Jesson in patriot 


you ask. I will enclose with this an appeal 
to make houses and something to put into 
them. . 

“‘T ought to add, when it is asked why these 
things are not purchased with the money that 
is sent, that less than a million dollars has 
yet been received; and it will require more 
than that to clear the débris, make the streets 
passable, and dispose of the yet unburned and 
unburied dead. Thirty bodies a day are still 
being taken out.”’ 


Letter from Rome. 


The floods have come, and in a quantity not 
known in recorded time. The grand new em- 
bankment of the Tiber went down with a crash, 
carrying trees and roadway with it; and ina 
day 10,000,000 francs’ worth of labor and ma- 
terial were lost, and the Forum and the Pan- 
theon itself surrounded and drowned in en- 
croaching floods. 

Now Parliament is asking, “Why?” It ap- 
pears from the debates on the subject that our 
boasted modern engineering has yet much to 
learn from the ancients; and it has now to be 
done all over again on the lines of foundations 
laid down by Imperial Rome. 

It has been admitted that in art and archi- 
tecture we have not begun to reach the splen- 
dors of antique civilization. Even the magnif- 
cence of the Renascence, the wonder of the 
world, was but a weaker copy of the triumphs 
of the past. To-day we pride ourselves upon 
having carried scientific engineering to a greater 
height; and now it appears that even here we 
must sit at the feet of the earlier masters, and re- 
build on their foundations. They turned the 
river as it could and would go. We have tried 
to make it go as we wanted it; and it has laughed 
at our efforts, and sent us back to learn of the 
ancients. 

The great walls, as solid as the Coliseum 
itself in appearance, went down before the flood ' 
like a farmer’s stone fence. And all the embank- 
ment from the new Garibaldi Bridge to the 
ancient bridge of the Romans near the Temple 
of Vesta is under water, with the surrounding 
wards of the city. 

The embankment above the curve of the river 
stood, and protected that part of the town from 
a deluge; but the island midstream with the old 
monastery thereon was six feet under water. 
And the deflection of the bed of the river at this 
point proved fatal to the work done to protect 
that region. 

Italy, however, is far from the state of disso- 
lution, which is the popular idea of her con- 
dition, and prepares at once to repair the dam- 
age. The late king believed in smoothing over 
the rough places, and not in a sharp interference 
in the affairs of the nation. To him fell the hard 
task of making the nation harmonious,—a really 
united Italy; and his death has cemented and 
set the seal upon that work. Not since Lincoln 
died has there been such a spectacle of sponta- 
neous universal feeling. It -has brought the 
sense of nationality home to every province; 
and the new king takes up the task of putting 
his house in order with the brightest hope of a 
nation that believes both in itself and him. “He 
is little,” the Italians say, “and young, but so 
have been many capable rulers before him; and 
he has intelligence and determination.” Added 
to which he has been most carefully prepared 
for the part he is called on to play, 

Naples haa for years been ruled by 4 Tam-' 


Religious Teaching of Children. 


We hear a great deal in these days about 
the education of children; and many people 
think that the time has come in which the 
Church should be sure not only that the chil- 
dren are taught, but that they are taught in 
such a way that, as they grow to maturer age, 
they will not have to unlearn much of the 
theology imparted to them in their earlier days. 
This is a matter of vital importance for the 
Church at large, and one which will very deeply 
affect her future history. There are very few 
thoughtful Christian men and women in our 
day who would deny that they have had to 
unlearn very much of the religious teaching 
they received in the days of their youth. If 
they were to speak of the process by which 
this has been accomplished, they would tell us 
how painful it has been,—that it was like a 
tearing out of their very heartstrings, so asso: 
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ciated were such teachings with the sacred 
memories of their youth that it seemed almost 
like an act of sacrilege to disturb them, and 
yet their very fealty to truth compelled them 
to such a course. While it is to be feared that, 
in not a few instances, when such early teach- 
ing came into cOllision with the bold and out- 
spoken scepticism of our day, it went.down with 
a crash, and with it that which was far more 
precious,—faith in the living God. It is high 
time that both the religious literature provided 
for children as well as the teaching imparted 
to them in our schools and families should be 
carefully considered, to discover how far it is 
in harmony with a true theology, which will be 
able to withstand the searching to which it 
will sooner or later be subjected, as the chil- 
dren pass to manhood and womanhood, and 
are surrounded by all the keen questionings 
of our modern world. It is surely time, too, 
to consider whether, in the religious instruction 
of the children, we have followed the methods 
or caught the spirit in relation to them which 
are so clearly revealed in the actual ministry of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
some numbers of a paper which have recently 
fallen into our hands, called Our Own Maga- 
zine, issued, as we learn from the title-page, by 
the “Children’s Special Service Mission.” We 
confess that we have been greatly pained by 
the perusal of several numbers of this magazine. 
We make no comment on its literary character 
or its ignorance of the child-nature to which it 
is supposed specially to minister. Our concern 
is with a matter still more important,— its relig- 
ous teaching. We can conceive of no teaching 
more likely to turn the young heart from God 
than some which this magazine contains. We 
credit its promoters with the best intentions. 
We doubt not that they are trying to do God 
service, but we venture to urge upon them that 
they should learn how to do their work from 
Him to whom they desire to lead the children. 
We assert, without any fear of contradiction, 
that they will find no words of Christ to the 
children or even concerning them at all akin 
to many of their own. We will quote a passage 
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or two to illustrate what we mean. Here is 
an extract from a short story called “Bertie 
Callandar,” which contains a conversation 
(utterly unchildlike, by the way) between a 
boy and girl. Here is a sentence put into 
the lips of a boy: “I have thought about what 
you said yesterday,— Adam’s disobedience. He 
sinned, and Christ had to come, you know, as 
papa says, to buy up our sins with his blood.” 
Here is another from the pen of the editor of 
the magazine. The subject is Joseph making 
himself known to his brethren. After speak- 
ing of Joseph’s kiss of reconciliation and peace, 
he says: “And ¢hen they could hold communion 
with Joseph. Zhen they could speak to him 
freely. And so is it with sinners and Jesus. 
How can we pray, how can we hold communion 
with. Jesus, until we know that we are for- 
given?” In another number there is a paper 
on “The Tabernacle in the Wilderness,” by 
J. M. Wigner, B.A., with which a sketch of the 
ground plan of the tabernacle is given with 
the following strange additions: Outside the 
enclosure is placed the “sinner”; just -within 
and before the altar, the “seeker”; between the 
altar and the laver, the “saved”; just before 
the door of the tabernacle, the “saint”; within 
the holy place, the “servant”; behind the veil 
and before the ark, in the most holy place, the 
“saint in glory.” 

We do not touch the question whether such 
representations are Scriptural; but we ask, 
and have a right to ask, Is this the kind of 
teaching which our Lord would have given to 
the children? Is the same spirit running 
through such teaching as found expression in 
his own words, “Suffer them to come to me,” 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven”? Can 
we imagine Christ saying to little children, 
“You cannot pray until you know that you are 
forgiven”? Did he ever say to them, “I have 
to buy up your sins with my blood”? If he 


had discoursed on the tabernacle, would’ any 


such strange applications have been found in 
his words ? 

We venture to suggest to Christian parents 
that it would be by no means a waste of time 
for them to examine the. books put into their 
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children’s hands, from which they will gain 
some of their earliest thoughts of the kingdom 
of heaven. We think that it would be quite 
worth the while of our ministers to urge upon 
their congregations, and especially the teachers 
in their Sunday-schools, the importance of care- 
fully adapting’ their teaching to the minds of 
the young, so that from their earliest days they 
may have true and loving thoughts of the 
gospel of Christ.— Christian World. 


From the Khasi Hills, India. 


The only regular day school maintained by 
the English Unitarian Mission in the Khasi 
Hills enters into its eighth year with high 
hopes of being the means of spreading the 
liberal faith.and civilization among the hill 
people of India. There are seventy-four 
children on the roll, with three teachers. 
Besides the three R’s, sewing, knitting, 
music, drilling, and manners are also taught. 
The school was inspected by the director of 
public instruction and by the sub-inspector 
of schools during the year. It is proposed 
to start a carpentry class as soon as funds are 
raised for purchasing tools, etc. Its seventh 
anniversary was celebrated this autumn. The 
programme included exercises by the scholars 
and the reading of the annual report by the 
manager. Prizes were distributed; and copies 
of Every Other Sunday, kindly sent by Mrs. 


| Kate Gannett Wells of Boston, were distrib- 


uted to all the children. 

From Sept. 27 to Oct. 7, 1900, I was in 
Shillong and the neighborhood on a visit to 
our mission there. The church at Laban, a 
suburb of Shillong, was in a very flourishing 
condition; and the Unitarians here were very 
enthusiastic and full of hope. The church 
was in charge of U Marsingh, assisted by 


| Durga Singh, Robin Roy, and U Singbor, 


formerly a veteran of the demon-worship sys- 
tem. I twice visited the village of M4Awpat, 
where a little Unitarian colony was being 
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formed by the Unitarians of Laitlyngkot for 
purpose of cultivation, as the soil of the 
place is good. I also visited Laitlyngkot. 
Instead of going to preach to these people, I 
was myself preached to by their steadfastness, 
hopefulness, and simplicity, and their implicit 
faith in God. The one thing needful is a 
devoted missionary to lead and instruct these 
people. An English or American missionary, 
devoting himself to uplift these people, will 
find himself amply rewarded in the end. 

During my stay in Shillong I was invited 
to preach at the Mawkhar Brahmo-Somaj, 
which I gladly did. I was also asked to 
speak twice at the meetings of the Khasi 
Young Men’s Association, a new organization 
started less than a year ago. 

In my first lecture I spoke on the endurance 
of faith and hope and the need of the young 
society to have these. Members may dwindle 
down to a few supporters; but faith and hope 
will endure, and the society will ultimately 
flourish again. One of the illustrations I 
cited was the recent incident in the Boer 
War. Gen. Buller had faith in his ability to 
relieve Ladysmith, and had hope to drive 
away the besieging Boers; although three or 
four times he was driven back across the 
river Tugela, and lost many guns and men. 
But his faith and hope were never driven 
away or captured; and in the end these tri- 
umphed, and the besieged town was relieved. 
Its objects are the promotion of the social 
and moral progress and the promotion of the 
knowledge of the one true God. Is not this 
the outcome of the preaching of the liberal 
religion by the Unitarians and Brahmos? 
At the back of this young society is Babu 
Jeebon Roy, retired magistrate, who is the 
most enlightened Khasi, and has done a great 
deal of public good. He has now a press in 
Shillong, in which he employs women, also, 
as compositors and distributors.. He has writ- 
ten many educational books, which we are 
He is very desirous of spreading 


using. 

the knowledge of the one true God, but 
objects to the name ‘‘Unitarian’’ or 
‘«Brahmo. ’’ 


The field is large, but the laborers are few. 
I have a great hope for the future of the 
liberal faith among our people of these hills. 
Endurance, perseverance, painstaking, and 
patience are needed; and God will reward 
our labors in the end. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
Jowai, Khasi Hills, India. 


Mr. George W. Fox. 


Among the many pleasant Christmas inci- 
dents it is proper for us to note the corre- 
spondence between the officers of the Ameri- 
‘can Unitarian Association, and about forty 
others, and Mr. Fox. Besides his long ser- 
vice as assistant secretary, he, during the 
Civil War, was for four years secretary of the 
Association. [Epiror, ] 


Mr. Greorce W. Fox:— p 
Dear Friend,—Your fellow-workers in the 
religious fellowship to which you have given 
so many years of diligent and devoted labor 
ask leave at this season to testify to their 
regard for you, and to express their desire 
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that some permanent witness of your forty- 
six years of faithful industry in the service 
of the American Unitarian Association be 
hung in the rooms of the Association. We 
ask you, therefore, to permit us the pleasure 
of presenting to the Association an oil por- 
trait of the familiar face and figure that are 
to us identified with the national headquar- 
ters of our denomination, We know your 
self-effacing modesty; but we hope that you 
will be moved by the solicitations of your 
associates, and consent to sit for a portrait 
to some artist acceptable to us and to you. 

With assurances of our high regard and all 
the greetings of the season, we are your 
friends and fellow-workers. 


Rev. SAMUEL 
OTHERS :— 


Dear Friends,—Your wholly unexpected 
communication of the 2oth inst., concerning 
a portrait of myself for the American Unita- 
rian Association Building, has touched me 
deeply; and I have been gratified beyond ex- 
pression by your gracious words of approval 
of my efforts to do faithful service for our 
Association during the many years I have 
been in its employ. 

But I have tried in vain to convince 
myself that my long continuance in office is 
a sutiicient justification for the great distinc- 
tion you propose; and, without this motive 
of unusual length of service, I am certainly 
at a loss to find adequate reason for it. 

So, while consenting to your generous pro- 
posal, I do it with a reluctance which nothing 
could overcome, except my conviction that 
your judgment as to the wisdom of what you 
ask should outweigh all feelings of my own 
in the matter. 

With grateful appreciation of your friend- 
ship ‘and good wishes, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) GEORGE W. Fox. 

Dorchester, December 25» 


A. ELIOT, D.D., AND 


The Supply of Pulpits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish to confirm the statement of President 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Association 
regarding the work of the Committee on the 
Supply of Pulpits in relation to the American 
Unitarian Association. 

This relation, while cordial, is not official. 
In spite of this fact, and in spite of the fact 
that circulars plainly stating it are sent to parish 
committees, it now and then happens that the 
chairman of a committee will answer the appli- 
cation of a candidate by stating that the parish 
obtains its supplies through the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

This impression arises from the fact that the 
Committee on Supply of Pulpits is necessarily 
housed and its expenses paid by the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The committee attempts to act strictly in ac- 
cordance with its rule, which is thus stated in 
circulars sent to parishes and candidates. 

“The Committee on the Supply of Pulpits is 
appointed by the Ministerial Union, and is not 
officially connected with the American Unitarian 
Association. It does not wish to exercise any 
authority in the selection of candidates for par- 
ticular churches, but will do all in its power to 
bring churches and candidates together.” 
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There has been no suggestion on the part of> 
any officer of the American Unitarian Associa~ 
tion of any action that would defeat the purpose 


of our committee. 
ALFRED MANCHESTER, 


Sec’y of the Com. on Supply of Pulpits. 


Sunday-school Hymnals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
The Third Congregational Sunday-school 
has about sixty copies of the ‘‘Sunday-school 
Service-book and Hymnal,’’ published by 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, which it will be 
glad to give to any Sunday-school that can 


‘use them. Address 


A. P. RECCORD. 
7 Bigelow Street, Cambridge. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young Ee apd Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours9 tox. All reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her.] 


NOTES, 


Tickets for the lecture course under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Religious 
Union are now ready at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street. The course is: Rev. Mr, Crothers, 
on February 5; Jacob A. Riis, February 12; 
and Rev. Mr. Slicer of New York, February 
19, in Steinert Hall, at 7.45 P.M. 

We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
$5 from the Young People’s Religious Union 
of Winchester, Mass., toward our Amherst 
fund. 

On Sunday evening the secretary had the 
pleasure of speaking to the new union in the 
Norfolk Street Unitarian Church in Dorches- 
ter. Miss Homer welcomed the union in the 
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name of the national board, and spoke briefly 
on some of the present needs and the oppor- 
tunities of our work. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


January 13. ‘Christian Discipleship.’’ 
(See programme.) John ii. 11, viii. 35; 
Eph. iii. 9; xvii. 19. » 

Compare the lives-of Simeon Stylites with 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 4 

In the present day compare the lives of the 
Carmelite nuns with those of the workers in 
the college settlements. 

What is true discipleship in these lives? 
Read Sheldon’s ‘‘In His Steps.’’ Is that 
the true idea? 

Sermons: ‘‘Christ, the Son of God, and 
Christ, the Son of Man,’’ by Rev. William 
G. Eliot, D.D.; ‘‘Christianity as Christ 
preached it,’’? by Rev. Brooke Herford, 
D.D. Sent free from American Unitarian 
Association Book-room, 


QUOTATIONS. 


‘*There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 
— Shakespeare, 


‘Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing good: 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 
temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. ’’ 
—/. G. Whittier. 


CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP, 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Stripped of technical language, what is 
meant by Christian discipleship? 

Does it mean that I am to go about the 
country in an itinerant fashion, preaching 
at cross-roads and in public places, as Jesus 
did? Does it mean that I am to own no 
property, to have no fixed habitation,—in 
short, to lead the physical kind of life which 
was lived by the Nazarene? Surely not. 
Does it mean, then, that I am to follow his 
(supposed) injunctions,—namely, that I am 
to think and believe exactly as he com- 
manded? Am I to applaud my friend who 
makes no resistance when any one strikes 
and abuses him or injures his wife, his 
child? Am I to be praised if I listen to the 
petitions of every one who begs of me, and, 
like Tolstoi, give without discrimination? 
In short, has the great Russian nobleman 
caught the real secret of discipleship, and is 
he to be called in most emphatic sense 
‘¢Christian’’ because he does thus very liter- 
ally accept the precepts of Jesus? 

if this is what is meant by Christian dis- 
cipleship, it were folly to enjoin the young 
people of the United States to think and do 
as Tolstoi thinks and does, for on no side 
can American ministers and laymen be found 
who are accepting this intepretation and har- 
monizing their acts to such a theory; and, 
surely, they cannot all be wrong, while some 
one over in Russia is entirely right. 

A student of history knows that a thousand 
or so years ago men did’ interpret Christian 
discipleship to mean just what Tolstoi to-day 
says it means. Saint Benedict, Saint Ger- 
manus, and others of equal note show the 
beauty and glory which can be developed 
through asceticism and self-effacement. Srill, 
fine as are their lives, they do not prove that 
poverty as poverty should be made an ideal, 
nor that generosity unqualified and unregu- 
lated is the highest form: of virtue. There 
are active as well as passive virtues, duties 
which require thought as well as duties which 
simply need right impulse; and the very fact 
that the monastic type is dying out shows 
that among earnest men and women every- 
where some other method of living is recog- 
nized as of greater value. What is this other 


method of living? It is that method which 
the long experience of the ages has taught us 
to be the best for the proper unfoldment of 
humanity, and its keynote is ‘‘incline to no 


extreme. ’’ 

Let it, then, be clearly understood that the 
mere following out in the year 1900 of things 
prescribed nineteen hundred years ago would 
not be wise; for rules and regulations 
drafted ever so carefully will in time be out- 


grown on account of the ever-varying condi- 


tions of each new century. 

Looking at the teachings of Jesus in the 
large, and trying to catch his spirit through 
his utterances, we see that what he said natu- 
rally divides itself under four general heads. 
If you desire to be my disciples, he might 
say to-day, you must, first, love your neigh- 
bor, your brother-man; second, do what you 
can for his comfort and well-being, if he is 
in physical or mental distress, —if moral dis- 
aster has come to him; third, do it as your 
best thought and experience tell you you 
would like it done unto yourself; fourth, you 
must desire to be perfect yourself, even as 
your heavenly Father is perfect. 

Christian discipleship, then, means a real 
desire in us to help and benefit others, and 
at the same time a hungering and thirsting 
after a right development of our own charac- 
ter. 


Neither one of these alone constitutes a 


sufficient reason for calling a man a disciple 
of Jesus, I may be kindly disposed. I may 
be actuated by a sincere feeling to help my 
friends and neighbors, yet at the same time 
I may take little thought for my own spiritual 
advancement. Although thus warm-hearted 
and generous for others, I may ‘‘go to the 
bad’? through want of strong, moral aspira- 
tion. 

To desire merely my own perfection may 
lead me into quietism,—into the rankest kind 
of selfishness. I must needs work as well as 
pray, commune with my neighbors as well 
as with nature, —with God. 4 

Here, then, in the balance between these 
two lines of action is the path which the 
disciple must take. Sometimes the way is 
obscure. Every step requires judgement as 
well as good feeling. One cannot walk auto- 
matically. Every hour he must make choice. 
Who would have it made easier? 


The Sunday School. 


The leaflets for January in the course en- 
titled ‘‘Great Passages from the Bible’’ are 
now ready, in both grades (Advanced and In- 
termediate). The subjects treated are ‘‘The 
Glory of Wisdom,’’ ‘‘The Garden of the 
Sluggard,’’ and two introductory lessons to 
the study of the New Testament. We call 
attention to the fact that this month a change 
is made in the subjects of the lessons. Here- 
after they will be on passages from the New 
Testament instead of the Old Testament. 


‘‘Helps for Teachers,’’- by Rev. Albert 
Walkley, are also ready. These leaflets are 
for teachers, to be used in the course on 
‘Early Old Testament Narratives.’” The 
topics for this month are: ‘‘Moses crossing 
the Red Sea,’’ ‘‘Moses and the Ten Com- 
mandments,’’ ‘‘The Promised Land,’’ and 
‘¢Balaam and the Ass.’’ 

The pictures, which are a part of the en- 
richment of the above course, have likewise 
been received. Subjects: ‘‘The Song of 
Miriam,’’ by W. Hensel; ‘‘Moses and the 
Ten Commandments’’; ‘Return of the 
Spies,’’ by Doré; and ‘‘The Angel appear- 
ing to Balaam,’’ by Doré. 


A tasteful, strong cover for copies of Zvery 
Other Sunday is now furnished by the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society. 
improvement upon the old binders, being of 
stiff covers and firm back, and capable of 


It is a great 
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holding two volumes (forty-four numbers). 
The price is 25 cents, or 33 cents by mail. 
The value of preserving back numbers of 
Every Other Sunday is very apparent. This 


| paper contains illustrations on great subjects 


in religion and art, combined with descrip- 
tive articles of accuracy and merit. The 
poems, stories, and wise sayings of a wide 
variety, and similar material, which appear, 
are of a character deserving preservation. It 
is not of a transient quality. The teacher 
and parent will find such resources valuable 
in many ways, and the young people in this 
manner be able to return to treasures, old and 
new, for reading. 


The next two Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ are 


|'to be devoted to the book of Proverbs, which 


for us begins the Hebrew philosophy. Addi- 
tional interest attaches to the first of these 
lectures from the fact that out of it, cen- 
turies afterward grew the underlying thought 
of the Fourth Gospel. It is specially impor- 
tant that those who intend to study the second 
half of the course (on the New Testament) 
should be present at the introductory lectures 
which are to be given on January 19 and 20. 
Time of lectures, Saturday, 2.30 P.M., 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


With this number of the Register we begin 
a new year in a new century. The attention 
of our people has been constantly drawn 1o 
this epoch. We leave behind a wonderful 
century; and it is the hope of all earnest 
spirits that the twentieth century will con- 
tinue with culminating and fulfilling power 
what has been auspiciously begun. The 
special thought I have in mind naturally 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Messrs. Gilchrist & Co. invite attention to their 
annual sale of Muslin Underwear of every description, in 
great quantities, of excellent qualities, and at the lowest 
prices, which have never been approached for goods of 
these grades. Ladies who do not attend this sale will 
miss a rare opportunity. 


Good for Fifty Years.—Every one who cares to 
seea handsome dining table should turn to another col- 
umn of this paper, and find the announcement headed 
“Half-céntury Piece.” It gives an engraving and descrip- 
tion of one of the noblest royal oak tables that Boston has 
ever seen. It was designed by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany especially for their Thanksgiving trade, and fitly 
commemorates the introduction of the new century. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester (Lower Mills), 31st ult., at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, by Rev. William _L. Walsh, of 
Brookfield, John Owen Swift and Lora Edna, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Willis, all of Dor- 
chester, Lower Mills. = 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 25th ult., Martha B. Wellington, widow 
of the late William W. Wellington, M.D., aged 83 yrs. 

At Warwick, oth ult., Mrs. Emily R., wife of Danford 
Tyler, aged 79 yrs. 4 

‘At Warwick, 22d ult., Mrs. Helen R., wife of Samuel 
Hastings, aged 59 yrs. 
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turns to the religious and moral education of 
the young. Say what critics will, the Sun- 
day-school continues to take a prominent 
part, and must, in the nature of things, 
assume increased responsibility. Point out 
as many defects as we may, the educational 
part of religious organizations will continue 
to exist. Nothing else can take its place. 

The Unitarian denomination has no occa- 
sion to feel ashamed of its record, tested by 
certain standards in instruction. We have 
aimed for frankness and scholarship in our 
teachings. The manuals and methods em- 
ployed are creditable to us. But, viewed by 
another set of comparisons, we are not doing 
all we ought. There is a lack of considera- 
tion yet to be established between the Unita- 
rian homes and the Unitarian Sunday-schools. 
There is still a great need of more active co- 
Operation on the part of ministers and 
churches. The Sunday-school often seems an 
alien to the worship and welfare of the relig- 
ious society. It lives sometimes by suffer- 
ance, in the face of which a few faithful 
women and a still smaller number of men 
patiently bear the dispiriting burden. 

But, against all this, I am able to state 
that better views and a heartier feeling seem 
to be approaching. At the close of the cen- 
tury we see a wider interest and a more 
enthusiastic attention granted to Sunday- 
school affairs. Amid all the discouragements 
which have arisen, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has tried to fulfil its obliga- 
tions. According to its resources and the 
measure of co-operation extended, this organ- 
ization has joined hands with all the other 
forces of the denomination. To say that the 
denominational leaders have always appreci- 
ated the importance of the scope of the Sun- 
day School Society would be to overstate 
things. Sometimes it seems as though the 
last factor to be considered was the welfare 
of the Sunday-school, whereas it stands first. 

I give renewed greetings to all the faithful 
members of our Sunday-schools, and assure 
them we have many reasons for enthusiasm 
and hope. Educators in their essays, pro- 
fessors in their chairs, and public speakers 
on political platforms are crying out for a 
deeper and stronger education of youth in 
religion and morals. We are prepared, ina 
great degree, to meet this demand. Prob- 
ably, the earnestness of the request will evoke 
a corresponding energy. Where a great need 
exists, Providence, through wise agencies, 
supplies an answer. The significance and 
dignity of Sunday-school class-work were 
never so great as at-present. Let us rejoice 
at the encouraging and beckoning aspect. 
May the new year bring cheering results in 
every Sunday-school of our body. From 
West and East I receive reports that justify 
a prophecy of unwonted activity and joyous 
gains in our special work. Great is the 
goal, great is the responsibility; but greater 
still are the divine aids constantly given to 
those who devotedly serve in the Sunday- 
school, EpwarbD A. Horton. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker, Mrs. 
W. F. Greenman. Subject, ‘‘Difficulties in 
Alliance Work, ’’ 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk. Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 
Beacon Street on Monday, January 7, at 
eleven o’clock. Officers of other Branches 
are cordially invited. 


The next meeting of the N. M. M. Associ- 
ation will be held at Lowell Unitarian church, 
Tuesday, January 8, 10 A.M. Essay by Rev. 
E. S. Weirs. Subject, ‘‘The Neophyte and 
the Sphinx.’’ Book review by Rev. William 
C. Brown,—Shaler’s ‘‘The Individual: Life 
and Death.’’ Sermon by Rev. St, Ethelbert 
Yates. 


Federation of Young People’s Societies in 
North Middlesex County and Vicinity: On 
Saturday, January 12, the winter conference 
and annual meeting of the Federation will be 
held in the Unitarian church of Chelmsford. 
The young people of the church will enter- 
tain and provide lunch, The moring 
speakers will be Rev. B. L. Macdonald of 
Concord, and representatives of the guilds in 
Tyngsboro, Ashby, and Westford. In the 
afternoon a collection will be taken for the 
work of J. L, Douthit; Mr. Walter Sargent, 
supervisor of art in Massachusetts public 
schools, will give a picture talk on ‘‘Relig- 
ious Art’’; and a representative of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union will 
give an address. All are welcome. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Next Sunday, 
January 6, at 3.30, there will be the first of 
a series of oratorio services, like those of last 
season. A large chorus will sing selections 
from Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.’’ At these ser- 
vices all seats are free. The Wednesday 
noon service, January 9, will be conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham. 


Watch-night services at the change of the 
century were held in many of our city 
churches, 

At the First Church there was an impres- 
sive service conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
James Eells. The music was an especial 
feature. Its principal number was a new 
anthem by Mr. Arthur Foote, organist at the 
church. Tennyson’s ‘‘Ring out the Old, ring 
in the New,’’ was sung as a soprano solo; 
and after the address the congregation sang 
‘*Nearer, my God, to thee,’? and bowed in 
silent prayer until the pealing bell announced 
the. advent of the new century. ~ 


BIGELOW, | 
KENNARD&@] 


‘Jewelry 


Church News. 


Meetings. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 7, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. William Bradley will preside. 
Address by Prof. G. Sterling Wines, on 
‘¢Psychology of Mental Heading.’’ The 
public invited. 
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Are You Deaf?? 


“All cases of DEAFNESS or GARGHiCAMInO 
are now CURABLE by ae new: bs ore A born 
deaf areincurable. HEAD NOISES TELY. 

be your case. is asnianeins Sari adyice free. 
can cure yourself at home at é yiominal cost. 


International Aural Clinie, De,cize ‘chrekeo, 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. C. F. Russell, Weston, 
Mass., on Monday, January 7, at one o’clock, 
Subject, ‘‘Personality.’’ Train leaves Boston 
at [1.45 A M. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Janu- 
ary 3, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 


Bensdorp’ Ss 
Royal Dutch 
Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow-wrapped cans only. Price reduced, 
but Soe maintained. rere by first-class 


grocers ree sample. Address. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
68 India Street, Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 4 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign... 

4. Obligation, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 


Series on “‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


7. IL. Religions and Religion. 

8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 

9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

10. Ill. The Universe. 

11. ‘‘Faring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev, Robert 
Collyer.) 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Exile. 


2. The Reign of Law. 
3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - e «= Boston. 
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In the Arlington Street- Church there was 

asimple service. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, pastor, read the Scripture on the 
wise and foolish virgins, and gave a_ brief 
address on ‘‘Blessings of the Past and En- 
couragement for the Future.’’ 
In All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Rev. Will- 
iam H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline and Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist conducted services at eleven ; 
and at midnight the chimes were rung. 

At the Richmond Street Unitarian Church, 
Dorchester, a union watch-night service was 
held. The services began at ten o’clock, and 
were of an interesting nature. Brief ad- 
‘dresses upon ‘*The Man of the New Century’’ 
were made as follows: ‘‘His Equipment,’’ 
by Rev. G. Wolcott Brooks of the Village 
Congregational Church ; ‘‘ His Opportunity, b 
by. Rev. Frederick B. Mott of the Richmond 
Street Unitarian Church; ‘‘His Responsibil- 
ity,’? by Rev. Lyman Swett of the Baptist 
‘church; and ‘‘His Ideal,’’ by Rev. Charles 
W. Holden of the Dorchester Methodist Epis- 
-copal church. - 

At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 
Hill, the service was begun at 11.15, and 
was opened with an organ recital by Mr. J. 
Dudley Hall. The services were conducted 
by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 


Brooklyn, N.¥.—Second Church, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick: A convenient leaflet 
monthly calendar is issued by this society 
for January. Mr. Chadwick’s sermons an- 
nounced aye: January 6, ‘‘The Prophetic 
Soul: A New Century Sermon’’; January 
13, ‘‘A Doubter’s Faith’’; January 27, 
‘*The Divided Living.’’ 


_ Castine, Me.—Rev. Henry H. Woude, 
‘pastor ot this church, will begin the ninth 
course of ‘‘Short Lectures on Great Sub- 
jects’’ on Sunday evening, January 6. Sub- 
jects announced are: for January 6, a vesper 
service; for January 13, ‘‘Theosophy’’; Jan- 
uary 20, ‘‘Some Things to know’’; on Feb- 
ruary 3, ‘‘Christian Science’’; on February 

- 10, ‘*Bond and Free.”’ 


© Dublin, N.H.—First Congregational (Uni- 
‘tarian) Church, Rev. Franklin K. Gifford: 
‘During the year all branches of the church 
work have been actively carried on. The 
church society, with generous help of $225 
from the summer friends, has raised $830 of 
the church debt of $1,080. In June the in- 
stallation of the present pastor and the meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Conference took 
place. The Ladies’ Society has held suppers 
on the first Thursday of every month except 
the four summer months, has redecorated the 
entrance to the church, and at the annual sale 
cleared $60 for the purpose of redecorating 
the interior of the church. The guild has 
put electric lights in the vestry and kitchen 
and a chandelier in the church. On Christ- 
mas Eve, at the town Christmas tree, the so- 
ciety placed an envelope on the tree for Mr, 
and Mrs. Gifford, containing $31.50. Dur- 


ing Mr. Gifford’s vacation, in the month of 
January, the guild will hold their usual 


evening services in the vestry. 


_ Keokuk, Ia—The Christmas service of our 
Sunday-school was observed Sunday, Decem- 


ber 23. The festival was held the 24th. 


There was a beautiful tree, illuminated with 


colored electric lights. Every seat was taken, 


-and many people had to stand up. Every 
“child had a Christmas token, and Mrs. Willie 
“Schoels had a fine picture from the hands and 
hearts of teachers and scholars; and gifts 
were distributed, so that not one went away 


with an empty hand. 


~~» Salem, Ohio.—On December 23 a Unitarian 


church was organized in this city. Rev. L. 


‘At the suggestion of Mr. Mason the new 


a-report which was accepted and adopted. 


yo can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 


church adopted for its covenant, ‘‘In the 
freedom of truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we unite for the worship of God and|}- 
the service of man.’’? For the present Mr. 
Simons of Cleveland and Mr. Mason will 
preach for us alternate Sunday evenings. 


San Francisco, Cal.—First Church: A 
series of addresses will be given on the Sun- 
day evenings in January, upon the general 
subject, ‘‘The Outlook for our State and 
City at the Beginning of the New Century”’ : 
January 6, ‘‘Good Government,’’ by Mr. 
¥, W. Dohrmann; January 13, ‘‘Education,’’ 
by President Jordan; January 20, ‘‘Com- 
merce,’’ by Mr. Irving M. Scott; January 
27, *‘Art and Music,’’ by Mr. R. Fletcher 
and Mr. Louis Lisser. On Forefathers’ Day 
Rev. George W. Stone read a paper on “‘A 
Study of-the Pilgrim Era.’’ 


Sharon, Mass.—In response to the request 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Rev. Mr. Kimball made the subject of ‘‘ Peace 
and War as Agents for advancing Liberty, 
Civilization, and Religion in the World’’ 
the leading thought in the Unitarian pulpit, 
on Sunday. His discourse was very able and 
argumentative. He took the position that 
wars on the defensive are still permissible, 
until we are furthe: advanced on the line of 
international arbitration. But aggressive 
wars, wars for conquest,—even moral con- 
quest,—are entirely wrong in this day and 
generation. 


Spokane, Wash.—The bulletin for No- 
vember and December indicates a lively in- 
terest in the life of the church. We notice 
the organization of a Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, whose first meeting took place 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the first Unita- 
rian organization on this coast. This is an 
important step, and we trust it will bring 
great strength to the church. Whatever pro- 
motes the social life of the church can but 
result in great good. The need of all our 
churches is for an increased interest in church 
life on the part of the young people. Uni- 
tarian views of religion ought to be attrac- 
tive to all right-minded young persons, joy, 
cheerfulness, hopefulness, being their chief 
characteristics. —/acific Unitarian. 


pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top”’ or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Maczets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Register Tract Series. 


Ne. 1. My New Netcuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 2. Tue ConcrecaTionaAt Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. American UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Of Maxine Onz’s Serr Brautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8, Tue Jupcmsnt: The True Doctrine of the 
qe ment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirz. By Rev. H. M.. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT pozs THE UNITARIANISM oF To-DaY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIve-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 12, Morauity in THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JoszPH Prizstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLock 1s 1T 1n Reticton? By Rev. 
My J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. x5. A Sout with Four Winpows OPEN, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. ScizgnTiFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO. WRITE 

_ Goop Ssrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 

Crothers, $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 

Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. Tue THEOLOGY or THE Future. By Rev. 

ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 

undred. 

No. a3. A WorkinG Tueory in Ernics. By Rev. J. H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CurisTiaN UNniTariAn Position, Doc- 

TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hundred. 

No. 2s. THe New BirtH anp THE New Tyr or Man. 

By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 

Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 27. SHorr anp Lone Views. By Rey, Charles F, 

ole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 28. Tue Uniry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 

No, 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 

OF THE Precious BLoop.oF Curist. By 

Rev, James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 

ed, 


The Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia, who 
claims descent from the Queen of Sheba, has 
strictly forbidden the importation of spirits 
into his country, and also the use of tobacco 
and snuff. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Coneresa Street, Boston. 
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George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Walter Mason of Pittsburg preached in the 
evening, and at the close of the service a 
meeting was called to hear the report of 
a Committee on Constitution and By-laws,— 


Price 75 Cents. 
GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Pleasantries. 


Judge Hicks of Minneapolis, being in 
London, asked his way of a policeman: 
‘‘VYou’re from Hamerica.’? ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 
‘*Vou can’t ‘ide the haccent.’’ 


Sick Man: ‘‘Is this the Western Sanita- 
rium?’? New Girl (mystified): ‘‘This is 
Dr. Blank’s house.’’ ‘‘Yes, but. doesn’t he 
take sick people to nurse sometimes?”’ 
‘‘Oh! Maybe he does. There’s two or three 
skeletons in the back office.’’ 


An American staying with his wife at the 
Hotel Cecil in London retired somewhat late. 
He tapped at the door of what he imagined 
to be his room; and, finding it locked, he 
called, ‘‘Honey!’’ No answer came, and he 
called again and more loudly, ‘*Honey!”" 
This time a reply came, and in a male voice. 
“‘Go away, you blithering idiot! This is a 
bath-room, not a blooming beehive !’’— Zhe 
Beacon. 


An English paper tells a story of the late 
Earl of Portarlington, who was always for- 
getting the names of people whom he had 
met. Once, on receiving a gracious bow 
from Queen Victoria at a Marlborough House 
garden party, accompanied by a few words of 
kindly inquiry, he replied: ‘‘You are very 
kind, madam. Your face seems strangely 
familiar to me; but, for the life of me, I 
cannot remember your name!”’ 


A well-known scientific professor of Oxford 
used to stimulate his pupils to collect zo- 
ological anecdotes for him; but he gave it 
up ever after the day when one bold under- 
graduate ventured to assert, *¢Sir, I know a 
man whose sister has a tame jelly-fish, which 
she has taught to sit up and beg.’’ A friend 
of the Jzguirer, who has a reputation for 
liberality, asserts that jelly-fishes ‘‘who have 
learned to sit up and beg’’ are not uncommon. 


Gen. Grosvenor of Ohio never misses a 
chance to make a point against the Demo- 
crats. This week the general encountered 
Champ Clark, the orator from Missouri, and, 
while shaking hands, asked if he was worn 
out by his campaign speaking. Clark re- 
plied: ‘‘Not much. I have thrived on it, 
because I have gained twenty-five pounds. ”’ 
‘¢Indeed!’? replied Gen. Grosvenor. ‘‘ That 


is the first Demecratic gain I have heard of | pax 


since election. ’’ 


A Paris burglar has paid a high tribute to 
lady barristers. On being told by the judge 
that he might choose his own advocate, he 
replied, ‘‘Well, I take Mlle. Chauvin.’’ 
‘*Mlle, Chauvin is not yet sworn in,’’ said 
the judge. ‘‘Mme. Petit, then’? ‘‘Mme. 
Petit, although sworn in, is not yet eligible 
to plead.’’ ‘Allright. I can wait till she 
is able to take my case.’’ And, exercising 
his right, the prisoner refused to be tried till 
he could be represented by his chosen counsel. 


Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, the Philadelphia pas- 
tor, was recently entertaining President Pat- 
ton of Princeton and other eminent men at 
dinner. The guests were speaking in praise 
of a sermon the minister had just preached. 
Dr. Hoyt’s young son was sitting at the 
table; and President Patton, turning to him, 
said: ‘‘My boy, what did you think of your 
father’s sermon? I saw you listening in- 
tently to it.’’ And all listened to hear what 
reply the lad would make. ‘‘I guess it was 
very good,’’ said he. ‘‘But there were three 
mighty fine places where he could have 
stopped. ’’—Saturday Evening Post. 
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THE AOLIAN 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for. the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899) ++++eneses cece vere ooo $20; 544,428.03 
TURRET pee: emai Ve 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. . 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL Secretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kar gy Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solici* > ~ 


Ss. K. HUM. ~~} 
640 Exchange Building, Don Mass. 
ot 


WESTER % ~ 


MORTGAGES: 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


WHEELER 
REFLECTOR 


’ WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., No, 100 Purchas 


ATMANU- J 
FACTURERS’ 


WASMINCTON S 
OPP.BOYLSTON S 


Examine all—then decide on a “‘ WHEELER,.”’ Over roo styles. 
in use for all purposes. 
Oil, gas or electricity. 
send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


OHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
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TRADE: 


yi! TEE 
Absolutely Pure 


You Can Depend 


Upon “‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


7X FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Wein HAVE FURNISHED 5.000102 6. . 
(iach, eae PUREST. BEST 


ELLY & CO.) GeNUIN 


Je=e WEST-TROY, N. ¥.1BELL-METI 
GHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE &PRICES FRE! 


Educational. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditionss 

Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 

ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin 

qual aie if eee pep ( prasters : tis 
to) ‘ood, A.B. (Harvar .D. (Leipzig) ; ert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). ; 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 164s ; fits 
forcollege, especially Harvard; non-residents live in analy 
of one of the masters in the A al Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rey. James Dz Normannpig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Witt1am C. CoLLar, Head Master. 
‘Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass, 


. POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
“ . FOR BOYS . 


mentary and advanced classes. Individual 
Ag. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLIN® R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 2 


FOR 
GIRLS 


‘Liiousanas 
Made for Churches especially, 


State your needs, and LIGHT 
CHURCHES 


“a 


e Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON. 


